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VER the top of the jack-staff the evening 
star was burning. To right and left, 
like somber parallel snakes, the banks 

of the river ran dimly out of sight. Sometimes 
a forest of cottonwoods came to the water’s 
edge, and their leaves pattered in the breeze 
like rain. Then the open space of a great 
plantation would show, and the rustle of the 
sugar-cane blades, a half-mile away, lent a 
steady whisper to the night. In the long 
saloon men and women walked or chatted; 
aft, about the grand piano, a dozen people were 
singing. 

Into the pilot-house came an insistent rush 
of mild air, for the month was October, and 
the John Randolph, first-class Vicksburg 
and New Orleans “packet,’”’ was bound down- 
stream with a full cargo. 

“Yarb” Kay was at the wheel, his two 
hands raised to the spokes, and now and 
again he whirled it carelessly, checking it with 
his foot. It was easy steering, for the boat 
was in the center of the current. His cap was 
pulled down over his eyes, and he sent the 
great craft into the starlit dusk with as much 
certainty as if he were driving a one-horse 
cart along a level country road. “John 
Henry,” his nephew, sat behind him, listen- 
ing; at night, with Yarb at the wheel, it 
was John Henry’s business to listen. He 
was closely attentive in the gloom, for to him 
the squat man with the gray hair and lined, 
beardless face was a wonderful man indeed. 

“T never saw his equal,” the pilot said, 
talking straight ahead to the front of the boat 
where the deer antlers were fixed and the great 
bell hung. “I’ve eaten with first mates and 
slept with second mates; to me, mates are as 
common as sand-bars and a good deal flatter ; 
but this man sticks up in my memory like the 
dead oak on Three-Mile Point. 

“Tt isn’t because he was big, though he stood 
six feet two in his stockings and weighed two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of bone and 
muscle and red hair; there are plenty of big 
men on the river. It isn’t because he was of 
Trish extraction ; almost all mates spring direct 
from Brian Boru. It isn’t because we ran 
together for three years; in my time on this 
creek I’ve seen pilots and captains and mates 
and clerks come and pass like the shadow of a 
wild duck’s wing on a pool. 

“T remember him for what happened and 
because he was the hardest swearer that ever 
kept a line of one hundred and fifty roust- 
abouts on a trot for hours at a stretch. 
Sometimes, when I’m half-awake in my berth, 
I think I can hear his big voice booming like a 
bass drum and his wonderful tongue rattling 
like a loose valve. 

“You know that when a boat makes a 
landing the first thing to do is to start four 
roustabouts up the bank with the big rope, and 
they make fast toa tree or a stump or a post, 
or anything they think will hold against the 
drag of the current. The next thing is to 
lower the stage plank, and the next thing is to 
rush passengers on or off. After that comes 
discharging or taking on freight. All of this, 
except herding the passengers, is mate’s work, 
and he does it with some dozens of negro 
roustabouts—the hardest lot of Africans, I 
suppose, that ever counted three generations 
back to primeval savagery. 

“This man’s name was Jack Hogan, and 
they called him “Soft’’ Jack because there never 
was a rock that butted a boat’s brains out that 
was any harder. The bell would tap for a 
landing, and away up in my box I’d hear a 
stir below, and Soft Jack would begin. He 
didn’t appear to think that there was anybody 
on board except himself and his men, and you 
never saw young colts jump any faster or 
more suddenly than those four roustabouts as 
they hit the bank and started up with the 
line. 


IIl.— “Soft”? Jack Hogan and the Voice. 





“The plank would swing down and the first 
man over it was Jack, sometimes with a hat | 
on, but mostly with it off, and his head | 
showing like a blazing pine-knot. After him 
rushed the lines of workmen, and if one of 
them beat him up the bank Jack saw that he | 





got lighter toil for the rest of 
the trip. Then he’d take his 
stand right by the cut down 
which the freight was to go. 
He’d have half a barrel-hoop in 
his hand, and as the men went 
by he’d whack them. If they 
went slowly, he’d whack them 
to liven them up, and if they 
went fast, he’d whack them to 
make them go faster. 

“Now and then some burly 
black from the coast country 
would turn on him. Then there’d 
be a struggle lasting twenty, 
sometimes thirty, seconds, and 
the roustabout would be dragged 
out of the way and left to lie 
unti! he came to and went back 
to work, holding his jaw with 
his left hand and doing 
the best he could 
with the other. 
Oh, but Jack was 
a jewel! 

“And = swear! 
My! His reputa- 
tion reached from 
St. Louis to New 
Orleans; it got 
into the Cincinnati 
trade; it ran up 
and down the 
Tombigbee. 

**“Now, ‘mind 
you, I never 
thought that this 
man of the rough 
hand and awful 
string of oaths 
was black inside. 
I hated his oaths, 
but I liked him. He had 
a kind, humorous sort of twinkle 
to his gray eyes. 1] once saw him 
pick up a hurt roustabout, throw 
him over his shoulder like a bag 
of meal, come down the bank on 
a run, put him on a pallet and see that 
he was nursed. When we got to New 
Orleans he had this negro hauled to a hos- 
pital, and he paid the bill out of his own 
pocket. 

“Jack was roughened by his trade and 
kept in his ways by the traditions of his 
calling. He had to handle a queer set of 
men—men who were used to being sworn 
at and rapped with barrel-hoops, and who 
wouldn’t work without it. He’d just got 
into the habit of swearing, and that sort 
of talk was as natural to him as ‘How do 
you do?’ to a decent merchant or banker. 
When the freight was on board and we’d 
backed out, he’d stand around on the lower 
deck, not thinking for a minute that he had 
said anything out of the ordinary. 

“In early morning, at noon, at dusk, at any 
and all hours of the night, in heat and cold, in 
dry and wet, whenever we made fast, he’d be 
on the bank, driving his hands. He never 
started to load a hundred bales after dark that 
he didn’t take his life in his hand, and he 
knew it. Just the same, he went ahead, 
always fearless. Many mates are knocked on 
the head along the river. Jack was unharmed 
because his size and fierceness inspired a sort 
of awe. 4 

“On rainy nights I used to sit up here and 
watch him, bareheaded in the downpour, with 
a black waterproof coming to his heels and 
mud nearly to his waist, and always, above the 
grinding and sloshing of the casks in the mud 
or the bumping of the bales on the stage 
plank, I’d hear him talking his own strange, 
terrible talk. We have pretty lively thunder- 
storms in this country, and 1 wondered why 
lightning didn’t strike him, but it never did. 
I don’t know that it would have knocked him 
down, anyway. 

“Most of the freight along the river is 
heavy. A cotton bale weighs five hundred 
pounds; a hogshead of sugar weighs fifteen 








hundred. When men start down a slip- | 
pery incline with a package of this sort | 
they want to handle it as if they bossed it 
to begin with, and intended to keep on 
bossing it to the end. Often a bale gets 
the best of the two blacks who are socking 
their cotton-hooks into it, and it either 
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gets away from them and goes into the river, | 
or it rolls over one of them and squashes him. 

“Once a bale broke from its handlers because 
the bagging ripped where the hooks had hold. 
It started to the water in a hurry. Soft Jack 
was standing five feet away. He grabbed a 
hook and went after the bale like atiger. It 
had a good speed on when he reached it, but 
he threw in his hook and braced. It snatched 
him over itself as if he had been a piccaninny, 
his heels flying away up in the air. 

“He lit on the other side, though, feet down, 
caught the bale against his shoulder and 
checked it. It bored its way five feet farther 
down the bank betore he could hold it, but it 
stopped. Every muscle in him stood out like 
a rope; his red head was jammed against the 
bagging as if he meant to butt a hole in it, 
and his bulldog jaw came a half-inch farther | 
forward than it ought, but he was all there. 
And what did he say when the men came 
down and took the bale and put it on board? 
Whew! He was not a drinker—he thought 
too much of his strength and nerve to wreck | 
them with alcohol; but once, to amuse some 
passengers, I saw him pick up a full barrel of | 
red poison by the chines, raise it to his breast 
and pretend to put his lips to the bung-hole. 



































A barrel of whisky is a five-hundred-pounder, 
too. 

“After we’d been on the Belle Lee for a 
year he got to coming to the pilot-house at 
night and talking—or listening to me. He 
didn’t have much to say at any time. That 
was when the boat was running, you under- 
stand, and the second mate was 
keeping things straight down- 
stairs. In this way I got to 
know that he had a home in 
New Orleans and a little girl. 
I understood that his sister was 
keeping house for him because 
his wife was dead, and he never 
mentioned the child without a 
queer sort of shake in his rough 
voice. One trip, when we'd left 
the city bound up-stream, he told 
me that his daughter was ill with 
some sort of low fever. He was 
as restless as a hyena, sitting 
with his big red head in his 
hands, jumping up and running 
down the steps and taking a turn 
>= around the hurricane-deck, then 
coming back again to talk some 
more about it. He had the idea 
that the little one was bound to 
die—she was all he had, you see, 
and he was fearing. Finally he 
went clumping 
down below, with 
his fists doubled 
and muttering. 
On this trip -he 
surpassed himself. 
Even the old man 
couldn’t stand it 
at last, and said to 
him: 

***See here, 
Jack! I know 
you have to work 
these fellows, but 
you don’t real- 
ize the carrying 
power of your 
lungs. You Jet up 
a little, or I’ll see 
that the company 
writes you a note.’ 

“Hogan glared 
at him and was 
restrained for five 
minutes. At Don- 
aldsonville, on the 
way down, we 
were taking on 
sugar. It was afternoon, and I was sitting out 
in front watching Jack, who was straining his 
elastic vocabulary until it seemed as if you could 
hear it crack. 

“He was on the lower deck, directing the 
stowing of casks. A little boy belonging to 
one of the passengers—a fat, curly chap about 
five years old—had strayed down there, and was 
horrified. And I don’t blame him! During a 
lull he burst out : 

**You bad, bad man! Haven’t you any 
little boy? Ill tell mamma!’ 

“The childish treble came up to me quite 
clearly, and I looked down at the mate. With 
one arm raised in objurgation, he stood as if 
frozen stiff, his legs wide apart and his mouth 
open. 

“A dark red flush swept to his face, and then 
left it white as chalk. He gazed with stern 
eyes at the child, and the child gazed back at 
him unflinchingly. 

**No, Mr. Man,’ Hogan said, finally, ‘I 
haven’t any little boy. I’m sorry you heard 
me. Run up-stairs, and don’t tell your mamma 
anything about it.’ 

“When we got to New Orleans Hogan went 
through the work of discharging in a hurry, 
and disappeared. 

“We had a three days’ lay-over. On the 
second night he came to my lodging, his eyes 
bleary and bloodshot. Evidently he hadn’t 
slept a wink. 

“ ‘7 wish you’d come out to my house, Mr. 
Kay,’ he said. ‘My child is going to die, and 
when it happens I want a man near me. Only 
my sister and the doctor are there, and the 
doctor isn’ta man. If he had been he’d have 
saved her.’ 

“We found the child, a girl of ten years, 
quiet, but semi-delirious, babbling of play- 
mates, school, and such things. I noticed that 
her eyes were gray like her father’s, and her 
long hair, tossed upon the pillow, had a tinge 
of red. Hogan’s sister sat by the bed, holding 
one wasted hand and crying softly. The 
doctor, a decent and capable man enough, 
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took me to one side to say that a crisis was near. 
‘It’s a malarial fever,’ he said, ‘common enough 
in town, and she has been this way for days. 
She’ll either show a change for the better, or die 
before daylight, and I can’t tell which. She needs 
natural sleep ; and opiates won’t do her any good.’ 

“Hogan, crushed and desperate, took a seat on 
the far side of the room and was silent, eying 
the physician steadily. I had seen that look on 
his face more than once, and I feared trouble. 
The night wore on, with the tiny babble coming 
from the bed. 

“About one o’clock in the morning it ceased, 
and the heavy lids closed over the tired eyes. 
She stayed so for a quarter of an hour, and 
then spoke clearly : 

“ *Pather !’ 

“There was a new tone to the’ voice, and we 
saw that the delirium had left her. 

“Hogan came slowly and heavily, rising like 
a man whose limbs were weighted. The doctor 
stood by the foot of the bed, where he could 
observe. 

“ ‘Father !’ 

“ *Yes, sweetheart; I’m here.’ He dropped 
upon one knee and laid his huge rough hand 
lightly upon her hair. 

“ ‘Pather, before I go to sleep I want to tell 
you that I’ve thought so much of you! I’ve 
thonght and thought and thought. Once I 
dreamed you were in the next room and swear- 
ing, oh! so fearfully! 1 asked aunty about it, 
but she said you were on the river. It seemed to 
me that you were—talking that way, and it hurt 
my ears; it hurt my heart.’ 

“The small form shuddered under the sheet, 
and Hogan’s head bent lower and lower. 

“The voice, weak and thin, sounding as if afar 
off, began again : 

“ Father, I’m glad it wasn’t true. Mother 
hated it so, you know. Tell me that you won’t 
any more before I go to sleep—father—tell me —’ 

“She ceased—the last words were so faint 
they were barely audible—and passed instantly 
into slumber. The doctor put his hand on her 
forehead and then on her wrist. Then he 
touched Hogan’s shoulder and motioned to him 
to rise and fall back. There was a new air of 
authority about him, and on his thin, dark face a 
haif-smile. 

“The big mate obeyed almost subserviently, 
with a dumb, dog-like questioning in his eyes. 
The aunt stopped erying and sat upright with 
sudden hope. 

“Your child will get well, I think, Mr. 
Hogan,’ the doctor whispered. “The fever has 
left her and she sleeps. Let her remain so.’ 

“Soft Jack turned and hurried from the 
room. I followed him in time to see him throw 
himself on a sofa, with his face hidden on his 
arms. And then I saw his great frame shake 
from head to foot with dry sobs. I tiptoed out 
and went home. 

“Our first mate laid off that trip, but ten days 
afterward he reported for duty. He was graver 
and there was a new purpose in his face, but 
otherwise he was much the same. 

“As I passed him he muttered that the little 
girl was able to sit up, and a cavernous grin 
showed for a moment; but in an instant he was 
stolid again, giving directions to some of the 
deck-hands. 

“Up the river and down the river he was first 
on top of the bank as usual, but he made very 
little noise. No barrel-hoop was in his hand. 
Not once did a blasting and familiar oath rip 
the air. 

“The men were noticeably slower in handling 
the freight. That could not be denied. More 
than once I saw his jaw set and that light come 
into his gray eyes which made them look like 
glinting ice, but he held himself under rigid 
control. . 

“*T don’t want to swear,’ he told me. ‘I 
couldn’t swear. If one of the old words bubbles 
up in me, I hear the sweetheart’s voice saying, 
“Father, tell me,” and it dies down. But, Mr. 
Kay, something’s got to be done with these 
roustabouts; there’s no question of it; either 
that or I lose my job, and what becomes of 
sweetheart then ?” 

“T couldn’t help him, and he seemed a bit 
discouraged, but determined. The old man saw 
that it took longer to get away from a landing, 
and after standing it a while, he mentioned it 
to Hogan, saying at the same time something 
about ‘a note from the company.’ That was his 
unpleasant way. 

““Now this mate was of Irish blood, as I have 
said, and that meant that he had humor and was 
ingenious. 

“On the next trip up we had a lot of freight 
for Natchez, and we were behind time an hour 
or two. We made the town about nine at night. 
J was sitting on the shelf when I heard the old 
booming half-shouts on the bank, and I nearly 
fell off in surprise and regret. 

“T looked out and there he was, bareheaded, as 
usual, the light flaring on him. In his hand he 
had, not a barrel-hoop, but a light rattan, with 
some sting in it but no bruise, and the lines of 
roustabouts were getting up and down the bank 
like lightning. 

“T went forward, and there was a big crowd 
of passengers standing along the saloon-deck, 
laughing. Even the old man, up by the bell on 
the hurricane-deck, was chuckling. 

“Hogan was working with the knowledge that 
any word a roustabout can’t understand has an 
added force, and he was putting even more 
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explosiveness into his voice than in his old 
swearing days. 

“Get along! Trot along! Humpity-hump, 
you bucket-headed pterodactyls! Get a move 
on, you interminable, inconsequential peripa- 
tetics! Roll along! Tumble along! Fall along, 
you hydrocephalic megalomaniacs! Trot! Trot! 
Go to sleep with that box, Sam; that’s what 
you’re hired for, you eternally masticating and 
somniferous dunderhead, you!” — 

“He paused for breath, and ran his hand 
through his red hair. 


“‘Eabor omnia vincit! Ohb-h-h! Rush it!) 
Do you think this is a wharf-boat, you procras- | 
tinating polypods! Up to me! Come to me! | 
On board, you astigmatic xylophones! What | him. 
are we here for, you segregated segments of a | 
Move! 
Move, you ichthyo- | 
Move, you coruscating, characterless | 
Go to sleep on the | of him in Callao and Hongkong.” 


big chunk of darkness! Oh-h-h-h! 
Move, you decahedrons! 
sauri! 


chameleons! That’s right! 
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blue overalls, whose efforts to 

scramble up to the tail-board of 
the ice-wagon were particularly divert- 
ing. Twoor three of his companions, 
hardly bigger than himself, undertook 
to give him some assistance, with the 
result that they all fell off together and 
rolled in a bunch on the dusty, sunny street. 

They were so little and so round that the fall 
dismayed them not a whit. They bounced up 
again like so many rubber balls, and returned, 
yelling, to the attack. 

The good-natured iceman, coming out just 
then and scattering them with a whoop, tossed 
a lump of ice, either by accident or design, 
straight into the outstretched arms of the wearer 
of the blue overalls, who, overcome with joy, 
immediately executed an impromptu and inimit- 
able dance of ecstasy on the sidewalk. 

Madam Overton laughed aloud sud- 
denly in the silence of her pleasant 
room. 

“T am so glad he got it!’ she said, 
nodding her white head delightedly. 
“Funny little dear!” 

The woman who lived on the second 
floor over the grocery-shop was taking 
in some rugs which she had hung out 
of the window to air. She stooped 
to loosen the hindering fingers of the 
child that clung to her skirts, and 
kissed the top of its fluffy head as she 
put it aside gently. The shades in 
the windows above were drawn down. 

“Tt must be the mother who is 
sick there, I think,” said Madam 
Overton, thoughtfully. “What can 
the little ones do without her?” 

The doctor’s carriage drove up and 
stopped at the corner, and he sprang 
out and disappeared in one of the dark 
doorways. The grocer bustled in and 
out of his shop door, his apron gleam- 
ing white in the hot sunshine. His 
wife stood in the shadow of the awn- 
ing, gossiping with a neighbor and 
watching the children at play outside. 
There were swarms of them, and they 
were all very small. Their older 
brothers and sisters were still in 
school at this hour. 

It seemed a marvel that they could 
all be packed away at night within 
the yellow brick walls of the square, 
ugly tenement. 

Madam Overton tried, as she had 
often done before, to portion out the 
flock of infant humanity to the several 
abiding-places. 

“ Little Overalls belongs in the 
second house from the corner,”’ she 
mused, with eyes intent upon the tenement. 
‘And the little girl in the purple pinafore is his 
sister, I think ; and the one with her arm bound 
up and the one in pink —” 

“Grandmamma,” said Gladys, appearing sud- 
denly at the door, “‘it is all done, and I want you 
to come in before luncheon, if you will. Are 
you quite ready ?” 

“Why, yes, dear, certainly,” said the old lady, 
looking up at the tall, trim figure and the resolute 
face of the girl. 

Everything about Gladys was trim and decided, 
from her pretty chin in its firm linen collar— 
she disdained soft stocks—to her present well- 
established ideals of life and conduct. For to 
be sure, she had not come home from three 
years at college without some rather pronounced 
opinions, 

It was with her own resolute, although gentle, 
air of girlish authority that she now took her 
grandmother’s hand and helped her from her 
chair. 

“That hideous tenement,” she observed, her 
eyes following the old lady’s as they stole a 
hurried glance across the street, “and those 
swarming, squirming little ragamuffins! You 


Tite « was a tiny boy in patched 
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bank every one of you, but we’ll find a way to 
wake you uv, youamorphous atoms of midnight !’ 

“Those reustabouts fell over one another. 
Soft Jack had solved his problem. Now mind, 
I didn’t say he’d solved it right. Men can be 
managed without such language or any like it, 
and I know it. 

“But Hogan didn’t know how. He must 
manage his men, and he would not swear after 
he’d promised his little girl not to. What he 
did do was his best, according to his lights, and 
that’s @ll you can ask of any man. Remember 
that, John Henry! 

“T asked Jack where he got all that stuff, and 
he said his friend, the doctor, wrote it down for 
Talk about his notoriety before he quit 
swearing! Why, his fame now went along the 
bucko mates of the Atlantic merchantmen! It 
crossed the continent to San Francisco. I met 
two sailors once, and they told me they’d heard 






shall have something prettier than that 
to look at now! Come, dear!” 

She drew her grandmother’s arm 
through her own and led her away 
across the hall. 

The subject of grandmother’s room 
had been one of the first to engage the 
young lady’s attention when she had 
come home that June. The house, a comfort- 
able, rambling old mansion, was situated in a 
rapidly growing quarter of the city, over which 
a great wave of population was now sweeping. 
And Gladys found the changes which had taken 
place during her three years’ absence at school 
both astonishing and disconcerting. 

The house stood on a terrace above the 


street, with a smooth lawn in front and a tiny 


grove of pine- and oak-trees at the back. Its 
neighbors on three sides were staid, quiet 





SHE HAD COME IN TO LOOK FOR SOMETHING, 


houses, which, like itself, had survived the 
general and ruthless cutting up of old estates. 
But opposite the northwest corner there had 
risen one of those cheap apartment-houses which 
were springing up here and there with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and threatening to substitute 
everywhere their blocks of monotonous and 
glaring ugliness for the rural and peaceful beauty 
which had marked the spot for generations. 

“And that grandmamma should have that 
to look out upon!” eried Gladys. She waxed 
eloquent and even poetic on the subject, and 
her thoughtful face was aglow with lofty senti- 
ment. 

“T have always thought,” she said, impress- 
ively, “that old age ought to be serene and 
dignified, surrounded with all that is harmonious 
and peaceful. It ought not to be harassed with 
noise or confusion, or anything unlovely to see 
or hear, but soothed with the most restful and 
beautiful influences. 

* And that tenement, mamma,” she continued, 
“where they hang the bedclothes out of the 
front windows, when they are not hanging out 
there themselves! And that grocery-store, and 
that mob of children, and it all used to be so 
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different! Well, we can’t move the neighborhood, 
but we can move grandmamma !” 

“J don’t think she will want to be moved, 
Gladys,” said Mrs. Overton, in her practical, 
quiet way; “but you can ask her, of course, if 
you like.” 

So Gladys asked her. But Gladys had her 
own peculiar way of asking people what they 
wanted—a way which resulted, if they were 
gentle and obedient like Madam Overton, in 
their wanting just about what she desired them 
to want. 

The room across the hall was large and pleas- 
ant. The trees grew not so near the sunny bay 
window as to shut out the sunshine, but so near 
that one could look straight into the cool, green 
network of branches which screened it perfectly 
from the street beyond. The birds sang in the 
boughs, through which shone glimpses of the 
blue summer sky. A little flower-garden bloomed 
under the window ; there were snowy curtains, 
books and pictures; and Gladys, looking about 
when all was ready, felt that it was good—an 
ideal spot, in which serene and dignified old 
age might suitably pass its “days of peace and 
slumberous calm.” 

So grandmother was moved. 

The first time that Gladys, opening the door 
unexpectedly one day, found her, in all the 
stateliness of her lustrous black silk and lace 
lappets, seated on an old trunk by the northwest 
| window of her former room, which had been 
| utilized as a sort of storeroom, the girl was dis- 
tinctly shocked. But Madam Overton explained 
mildly that she had come in to look for something 
| in one of the boxes, and had been betrayed into 
| sitting down to rest a moment. 
| She was led back smiling to her bay window, 
| and listened as Gladys discoursed with a serious 
| rapture in her face upon the beauty of the trees, 
es those green-robed senators of the mighty 
| woods,”” and suggested the rereading of the 
| **Forest Hymn” as an appropriate and pleasing 
| exercise. The old lady assented happily, and 
| Gladys was satisfied. 

But the fourth time that this occurred grand- 
mother’s manner, when discovered, was so 
embarrassed and guilty that Gladys was assailed 
by a sudden and painful doubt. Was it possible 
that her powers of penetration were hardly 
| proving what might be expected of a college 
junior, whose class standing was 
exceptionally high ? 

“Grandmamma,” she said, with a 
suspicion of severity in her tone, when 
she had once more led the culprit 
back to her bay window, “grand- 
mamma, do you prefer to stay in 
your old room ?”’ 

“T—why, you see, dear,” said 
Madam Overton, a little flushed, “you 
see—the fact is, when I moved over 
there was somebody sick in the second 
floor front, over the grocery, and I 
thought I should like to see if she 
was better. She must be, for the 
right-hand shade was drawn up part 
way, and one of the children was at 
the window !” 

She looked up with the most meek 
and eager innocence in her placid 
face. 

“The pines smell very sweet this 
morning, don’t they, dear?” she 
added, artlessly. 

Gladys went down-stairs to her 
mother. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a voice 
pained but resolute, “would it be 
much trouble to move grandmamma 
back into her old room ?’’ . 

“Why, no, not much. Do you 
want to, my dear?” 

“T think—you will hardly believe 
me, mamma, but I think —that 
grandmamma is pining for that old 
tenement-house !’’ 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. 
Overton, quietly. “It is a good deal 
livelier than—trees.”’ 

“ But, mamma, the trees are so 
lovely, so restful—and grandmamma 
is old—and the other is so squalid and 
horrid! If it were different—but you 
know there is nothing really interesting or 
pleasant about it!” 

“Probably not to you,” said her mother. “Do 
you happen to remember, Gladys, a bright 
saying in one of the books we have been reading 
lately that ‘though this evident law of nature is 
sometimes forgotten, people can be amused only 
by what amuses them ?’ ” 

“Yes,” admitted Gladys, rather meekly, “I 
remember it.” 

“Tt would be agreeable to you, perhaps, to 
select grandmamma’s tastes and interests for her 
as you would her caps, for the excellent reason 
that you think them becoming and suitable for a 
person of her years and character. Did you 
think you could do this, Gladys dear?” 

A very bright college student is sometimes 
bright enough to see and recognize her own 
mistakes. Gladys amended hers, when discov- 
ered, with the promptness and decision charac- 
teristic of all her actions. And so it happened 
that the next day grandmother, after a polite 
and gentle, but quite ineffectual, show of resist- 
ance on the score of regret at parting from her 
leafy outlook, was moved back into her old room, 
and sat again in her rocking-chair beside the 
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northwest window. And that very afternoon | heels, miraculously escaped with his life, to the | Panama through the most squalid section of that | 


the grocer’s horse ran away, and Little Overalls, | intense excitement and admiration of the whole | large and picturesque city. 


who was, as usual, directly under the animal’s | corner. 





A BIT OF THE OLD SEA-WALL, PANAMA. 


And the odors which 
| accompany the squalor can never be forgotten. 

In the office of the hotel is an Italian clerk, in 
the dining-room Spanish waiters, the bill of fare 
is written in French, and what nationality the 
cooks are of cannot be told by their products. 
With a French bill of fare which the Spanish 
waiter cannot read, the English guest takes what 
he can get, is glad to get anything at all, and 
finds his amusement in identifying his polyglot 
dish as some old familiar friend met with at 
railway eating-houses and country hotels in the 
States. 

The rooms of these isthmian hotels are large 
and fairly comfortable. On each floor the guest’s | 
chamber faces the outside. Across a hall is 
always another, an inside room. ‘These were 
planned in the early days, when every one who 
travelled had his servant with him. Nowadays, 
when the hotel is crowded, guests are put in the 
inside rooms as well, but do not stay long if they 
can help it. 


OR centuries the control of the Isthmus of | wagon-road across the isthmus, so he who would | The bedrooms are without carpets or draperies 
Panama has been desired by the great | cross must ride on a train or walk. 


| of any kind, as insects are too plentiful. An 
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to ring, and the people are coming and going 
from prayers the whole day long. Before break- 
fast the Colombian army, in full dress, which 
means with its boots on, goes to church in the 
cathedral, accompanied by the military brass 
band. 

The soldiers of the army of the United States 
of Colombia are small, active, brown men, but as 
they are nearly all conscripts, there is little esprit 
The officers are young men kept out 
of political mischief by commissions in the army. 
In times of peace their duties are very light, but 
of late they have had plenty of real fighting in 





de corps. 


| the insurgent war. 


The ‘‘Lavanderia de Hop Wu.’’ 


HE police of Panama are uniformed like the 
police of New York. An ex-police captain 
from New York was employed to instruct and 
drill them in modern police ways, and he seems to 
have succeeded fairly well, as the Panama police- 
man, while slight of physique, presents outwardly 
a very neat appearance. 
It is a comical sight when some big American 





F military powers. Yet not so much its| Just as the train leaves Colon it passes to the iron bed, a chair or two, a dresser and a wash- 
control, perhaps, as the guarantee that it would | left of the mouth of the Panama Canal. The | stand, and a heavy and much-needed mosquito- 
remain neutral, for the possession of this high- | quick-growing tropical vegetation has covered | net over the bed make the entire list of furniture. 
way by one nation to the exclusion of others the earthwork and the banks of the 


would not be permitted. By common consent canal, so that it now looks like a 


or British sailor attempts to make things lively 
in the streets. The police are called upon to 
arrest him, but they have had experience, and 
never make the attempt single- 
handed. Fifteen or twenty of 











of all, the United States of Colombia now acts | sluggish river emptying into the Bay 
as caretaker of the bridge between the two! of Limon, on the shore of which 


continents: Her pay is the perpetuity of her 
sovereignty and the right to tax the natives, for 
all foreigners pass without toll. 

The long roll and rough water of the Caribbean 
Sea makes Colon always a pleasant sight to the 
weary voyager. The people turn out upon the 
dock to greet the incoming vessel. There are 
many negroes, a few natives, a sprinkling of 
white men. There is always an amusing aggres- 
siveness about a white man who lives in Colon. 
His manner seems to say, “Yes, I live here and 
I like it. 
It’s a fine place.” 
manner, however, for when you know him well 
and the time is favorable for confidences, he will 
talk viciously of the place, and weep over his 
exile from all that makes life worth living. 


The Real Story of Colon. 


OLON is a miserable place. At one time it 
was quite presentable, but a fire destroyed 

its one business block, and as the Panama Rail- 
road Company did not need it in its business, it 
has not been rebuilt. The town is not drained, 


Wouldn’t leave here for the world. | 
That is only his company | 


has no sanitary provision, no drinking water fit to | 


use, and a traveller cannot get a decent meal for 
any price. 

At Colon begins the railroad which crosses the 
isthmus to the town of Panama on the Pacific 
side. 
business. Any claims it may have to decency, 





| 


Colon stands. 

The first stop the train makes is at 
Monkey Hill, the famous cemetery 
where were buried those who died 
during the construction of the rail- 
roadand the canal, Nature showsa 
freakish mood here, for while she 
strikes men down with cruel malig- 
nity, she as gracefully and quickly 
removes all traces of her evil work. 
Trees, vines, grass and plants of 
many kinds now cover this hill with 
riotous growth. 

Leaving Monkey Hill, the train 
winds through the hills following 
generally the valley of the Chagres 
River, a sullen, muddy stream, 
which at most seasons is small, but 
when filled with torrential waters 
becomes a raging flood. The banks of the river 
are heavily shadowed with impenetrable jungle 
of all shades of green and variety of leaf and 
flower. Birds of bright plumage and harsh cries 
fly from the trees as the train approaches. 

In the forty-seven miles to Panama there are 
thirty-three stops or stations, and it takes about 
three hours to make the trip. 
generally a store or two, a few native huts, and 





THE GREAT CULEBRA CUT OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


| Panama is a large, irregular, and rather well- 
| built city. After the Welsh pirate Morgan raided 
old Panama in 1671, looted the houses and 
| destroyed what he could not carry away, the 
| people took the precaution to retreat to the end 
of the spit of land on which the city is built, and 
erected a great stone wall about the town. 


The stations are | 


In the Panama Streets. 


perhaps a group of the frame buildings owned | 


by the canal company. ‘Tiger Hill, Lion Hill, 


All the business of Colon is railroad | Frijoles (beans), Lagarto (alligator) and other 


similar names suggest that the builders of the 


good government or civilization are due to the | road did not go far from each location to get 


rather effective and 


names for the stop- 





modern American 
management of the 
Panama Railroad. 
There is a colony of 
railroad employés, 
nearly all Americans, 
and the traveller who 
is fortunate enough 
to penetrate the inti- 
macy of this colony 
will find a hospitable 
lot of people who 
make the best of a 
bad situation, and 
really succeed in liv- 
ing in comparative 
comfort. 


A 





ping-places. Between 
the stations there is 


The groups of build- 


places are inhabited 
by a conglomerate 
mass of humanity ap- 
parently scraped up 
from all corners of the 
earth. The storekeep- 
ers and the more pros- 
perous-looking people 
seem to be mostly 
Jamaica 


mob is 


STREET IN PANAMA, 


negro. The Spanish- | 
The real story of Colon lies in the past, first | speaking native is of small account in this motley | 


when the railroad was building forty years ago, | assembly. 


and then again in the eighties, when the French- 


| 


At Empire, thirty-four miles from Colon and 


men were spending the money of the canal | thirteen miles from Panama, the train enters the 


company with prodigal hand. 


range of hills through which the.great Culebra 


Residents of the isthmus boast of the fact | cut of the Panama Canal is being made, and no 
that to them alone of all the people on the two | tourist has ever crossed this line without being 


American continents, the sun rises in the Pacific 
and sets in the Atlantic. This is literally true 
during the season of the year when the sun is 
farthest south. The curve of the isthmus before 
it joins the continents on either side is such that 
the sun really does rise in the morning over 
Pacific waters in the Bay of Panama, and it sets 
above the shore-line of the Caribbean Sea, which 
is part of the Atlantic. 

The railroad is about forty-seven miles long, 
the distance on an air-line being about thirty-five 
miles. The rails follow the low ground, and 
reach the divide by very easy grades. Naturally 


the projected Panama Canal has practically | 
paralleled the railroad in seeking the lowest | 


level, The railroad itself is well-equipped with 
modern American rolling-stock and is above 
Standard gage, the width between the rails being 
five feet. 


Forty - Seven Miles to Panama. 


AS 


correspond. 


pound for all baggage. 
isthmus the fare used to be twenty-five dollars in 
gold. By the terms of the railroad concessions, 
no one, not even the government, can build a 


| 








in all Spanish-speaking countries, there is | hills. 
a first- and second-class fare, with coaches to | the bright sun at the end of the valley, and 
The fare across the forty-seven | beyond them the blue island of Taboga in the | 
miles is four dollars in gold, and three cents a| Pacific Ocean seems like another range of hills | 
In the palmy days of the | far away on the mainland. 


impressed with the enormous amount of dirt 
which has actually been moved, and the still 
greater amount yet to be removed before the 
bottom of the cut is near enough to the level of 
the sea for canal purposes. 


The Great Culebra Cut. 


N impressive feature of every side-track and 
railroad yard is the endless amount of 
machinery standing idle, left there by the old 
canal company when it stopped work fourteen 
years ago. There are trains of locomotives, miles 
of dump-cars, rows of sheds under which lie acres 
of engines, hoists and everything else conceivable 


with which dirt can be moved. Nearly all of it, 


looks foreign to American eyes, and unfortu- 
nately much of it has been rendered obsolete by 
later inventions. 

From the Culebra cut the road-bed drops 
rapidly down again to the level of the Pacific 
coast country. 
The white buildings of Panama glint in 


The traveller is brought to a realizing sense of 
something besides blue hills, however, as the 
train nears the town, for the railroad enters 


little or no population. | 


ings at the stopping- | 


Chinamen, while the | 


It winds in and out between the | 


N three sides the sea washes the foot of this 
wall, and on the land side a moat was dug and 
the drawbridge was lifted at the first sign of an 
approaching enemy. To-day the sea-wall still 
| stands, although there are picturesque breaches 
| in it, but the land-wall is either down or else has 
| been incorporated into some building, for the 
| town has overflowed its old boundaries, and it is 
difficult to trace them. 

The important business of the day is done in 

the morning. By eleven o’clock every one has 

| gone to breakfast. The stores are closed, the 
streets are deserted, and it is three o’clock in the 
afternoon before there are any signs of renewed 
life. The railroad employés and the foreign 
element make a pretense of longer hours, but it 
is merely a pretense, after all, for business 
proceeds but slowly. 

Toward evening the scene becomes animated. 
The parks and plazas are filled with children 
and their nurses, and well-dressed people saunter 
about. Groups of men talk business and politics, 
largely the latter, with many words and express- 
|ive gestures. “Panama must be free from 

Colombia,”’ is the burden of their talk. 

‘Why is it not free?” you ask. 

“Ah, the United States protects the sovereignty 
of Colombia on the isthmus. Thatis why. But 
for that, in thirty days 
we would have a new 
republic. The Republic 
of Panama.” 

The streets of Pan- 


ama are narrow and 
| crooked. Business is 


| done on the ground floor 
of the houses, but every 
one who can lives up- 
stairs. Many churches 
are filled with worship- 
ers on Sunday and on 
feast-days. Many more 
churches are in ruins 
from the effects of fire or 
the attacks of time upon 
the soft rock walls and 
arches. 

The main cathedral is 
very large and very 
high. Its architecture 
is similar to that of ca- 
thedrals in the Spanish 
countries. In the outer surface of the towers are | 
set mosaics of oyster-shells, which glisten brightly 
in the sun, and over the main entrance, just 
inside, is a genuine Murillo, for which, rumor 
has it, the bishop has refused thirty thousand 
| dollars. 

Early Sunday morning the church-bells begin 
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| evening. 


them are called together. They 
simply swarm over the foreigner 
until he is buried under the blue- 
coats, who then triumphantly lead 
him away. 

The Chinaman is a most impor- 
tant element in the life of Panama. 
He owns nearly all the large 
stores, and is generally prosper- 
ous. The laundry of Hop Wu in 
the States is transformed in Pan- 
ama into the “Lavanderia de Hop 
Wu,” but as a rule he leaves such 
work to the natives and becomes a 
merchant. 

The Germans do nearly all the 
banking and much of the other 
business of Panama, and nearly all 
of them are married into the best 
class of native society. The head 
offices of the Panama Canal are 
here, and furnish a distinctly French element 
to the town, one which lives much to itself, 
however, and is quite exclusive. 

In all the humbler walks of life the Jamaica 
negroes are much in evidence. They were 
brought from Jamaica in lange numbers during 
the building of the canal, and have been absorbed 
into the life of the isthmus until it may be said 
they are in a majority. They are shiftless and 
irresponsible, aml rarely acquire more than is 
necessary to buy food from day to day. 

Theclimate of Panama is not especially healthy, 
but it is not so bad as its reputation would lead 
one to believe. At the end and at the beginning 
of the rainy season fever is very prevalent, and 
the city is never really free from it; but if the 
traveller will observe the ordinary rules of 
prudence and refrain from drinking the city 
water, there is little danger of contracting any 
disease. 

Sickness was undoubtedly more prevalent 
during the canal construction than now, for 
there were more people, regulations were impos- 
sible, those who came took little care of them- 
selves, and hospital accommodations were limited. 

Now the people regulate their lives to the 
climate, the doctors understand the fever, the 
hospital facilities are fine, and life in Panama is 
no more dangerous than in other places so near 
the equator, and struggling with Spanish indiffer- 
ence to the laws of sanitation. 


The Register of the ‘‘Grand Central.’’ 


HERE is a constant stream of travel through 

Panama en route to the west coast of South 
America, and between South America and the 
United States and Europe. Several lines of 
steamers handle this 
traffic, and the register 
of the “Grand Central 
Hotel” at Panama has 
a most cosmopolitan 
appearance, Mining 
interests, rubber, hard 
woods, and even foreign 
politics are here repre- 
sented ; it is a dull day 
in the hotel when an 
ex-ruler of some country 
or other is not sitting in 
the café in exile from 
his native land. 

One would think ice a 
necessity in a land like 
this. -It is to be had, 
but is scarce and expen- 
sive. In the hotel the 
refrigerator is guarded 
like a safe, and it is 
only the head clerk who 
is trusted to chip off the 
infinitesimal piece allowed each customer, and 
serve it to him on a saucer with a pair of 
sugar-tongs. 

The insects of the night, the heat of the day 
and the discomforts of the menu are all forgotten, 
however, when comes the cool of the early 
Then the lights are soft, the tropical 
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foliage of the parks is exquisitely beautiful. The 
falling shadows soften the lines of buildings, and 
hide the dirt of a people who live but for the day. 
The youth and beauty of the town find their way 
to the public thoroughfare, to the sea-wall, or to 
the short trolley-line with its open cars. 

As the evening progresses, the sound of the 
tom-tom drums beating time for the native dances 
in the lower quarters of the city becomes louder 
and louder. The streets are deserted as the chill 
night air comes in from the sea, the cafés fill up 
with revivified humanity, and it seems a senseless 
thing to leave it all and go to bed, only to wake 
up again to another long round of heat and 
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discomforts. But then, there is always the next 
evening to look forward to, and it is the one hope 
of a long and tiresome day. 

The people of Panama are again struggling for 
their independence from the United States of 
Colombia. All during the past winter the gov- 
ernment and insurgent troops have fought back 
and forth across the isthmus. American and | 
British marines have landed from war-ships to | 
protect foreign interests, and to keep the railroad 
in operation. 

But for this foreign interest in the situation | 
there would long ago have been a new republic 
added to the Central American countries. 














Archie Thurston looked over the soft, 
grass-covered sand-hills—a luxuriant 
range for the small “bunch” of cattle he was 
planning to raise. Near at hand was a small 
lake which would be invaluable for his purposes. 
“You could not have found a better place!’ 
Kate said, enthusiastically. Then she looked 
across the prairie. “There goes a fine buckboard 
toward Carleton’s ranch,” she said. 

“Probably Joe Carleton’s,” replied Archie. 
“T heard he was back from the East.” 

Joe Carleton, driving with his little son in the 
buckboard, was at the same time observing the 
Thurstons’ wagon and tents from the distance. 
A little later, when he reached his ranch, he 
asked Jim Chase, his foreman: 

“Who are the campers on Sun Lake?” 

‘A young chap named Thurston and his sister, 
They’ve been there since last Friday.’ 

“Well,” said Carleton, energetically, 
“they must be moving on! They’re keeping 
the cattle from drinking at the lake.” 

Chase smiled dubiously. ‘Don’t know 
as we’ve the right to send them off,” he 
said. 

“T believe I’ll go to town to-morrow and 
file on it!” declared Carleton. “I have 
never used up my homestead right.” 

“You’re too late,” said Chase. “Thurs- 
ton filed on it last week.” 

“He did? Well, he can’t have it!” 
Carleton said, promptly. “Sun Lake is the 
drinking-place for three miles of pasture. 

I'll drive over at once to see Thurston.” 
He turned to the child. “Benny, you wait 
here for father.” 

His voice became tender when he ad- 
dressed the boy. Benny was Joe Carleton’s 
treasure above all else; but he loved his 
possessions, too. He had been in that 
country for many years, had acquired title 
to considerable land, and had undisputedly 


ys I believe this means success!” 


occupied great tracts of the open range with 


his cattle until he had come to look upon 
them almost as his own. 

It did not take him long to reach the 
Thurston claim. He found Archie just 
starting away from the tents with a spade 
over his shoulder. 

The boy responded cordially to Carleton’s 
greeting. “Kate,” he said, “this is our 
neighbor, Mr. Carleton.”’ 

Kate smiled a welcome from the tent 
door. 

“Putting up a fence?” asked Carleton, 
scrutinizing a big pile of wire and posts. 

“Getting ready to,” Archie replied. 

“Where are you going to put it?” 

“Going to run it just east of the lake. That’s 
the boundary-line of my land.” 

“You think so?” 

“That’s the description the land-office gave 
me. I filed on the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section thirteen.” 

Carleton studied the situation in silence. 

“Do you realize,” he presently inquired, “that 
you are planning to take one of my best drinking- 
places away from me?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Archie, “but my cattle will 
have to drink, too.” 

“Now look here,” said Carleton, plainly, “I 
want to keep this lake; I don’t want your cattle 
here, and I’m willing to do the square thing. 
T’ll pay you five dollars an acre for your right to 
file on this claim.’’ 

“No, I’m going to keep it,”’ said Archie. 

Carleton was a man of few words. “Very 
well,” he said. “I have intended to be fair, and 
I’ve offered you a pretty good deal under the 
circumstances, but since you won’t hear to it, I 
shall take other measures to get the land.” 

“And I sha’n’t let it go without a fight!” 

“Then it’s an open fight both sides!” 

“Ves iad 

“All right,” said Carleton, and drove away. 

Kate came anxiously up to Archie. “What 
can he do?” she asked. 

“Nothing!” Archie picked up his spade. “I’ve 
got this land fair and square from the land-oftice. 
T’ll get my fences up as soon as I can.” 

Kate slipped her hand through his arm. 
help you,” she said. 

The fence had made considerable progress 
when one morning Kate rode up to where Archie 
was working. She had just returned from looking 
for a strayed horse. 

“Archie,” she said, 
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“there are six men up 
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there inside the fence where I found Baldy, and 
they have a long, big iron chain and a field-glass 
set on a tripod and a wagon full of things.” 

“Surveyors!”? Archie threw down his post, 
and looked in the direction Kate indicated. 
“By Jove!’ he exclaimed. “That’s Carleton’s 
move, is it? But I guess he won’t get the gov- 
ernment survey overthrown by his private one. 
I’d like to know what right he has to survey 
my land without my permission. Give me your 
horse, Kate; I’ll see about this !’’ 

“Be careful,” said Kate, slipping off the horse. 

Archie rode off ina hot temper. He soon came 
upon the surveyor and his assistants at work. 

“Tlello!” he cried. “What are you doing 
here ?”” 3 

“Finding the east boundary-line of this sec- 
tion,” said the surveyor. 

“Now look here,” said Archie, “l’m satisfied 





court of advising and ordering a new survey. 
Carleton had petitioned, and a new survey had 
been ordered. 

Archie was reprimanded for interfering with 
the work, and fined fifty dollars. He chafed 
indignantly, but he paid the money. 

“T’ll keep that land out of Carleton’s hands, 
no matter what the survey says,” he told Kate. 
“1’d see anything happen to him before I’d let 
him get it.’’ 

The survey was continued in a few days. 
Archie watched it. He understood something 
of the work, and meant to dispute any miscalcu- 
lation the surveyors might make. 

Carleton also took a lively interest in the 
survey. He had started it with a strong sus- 
picion that the strip of land containing the lake 
had been misplaced on the land-office records, 
and was really in a section of the adjoining 
township. In the event of this proving to be the 
case, he meant to file on the lake land immediately. 

Carleton’s various business interests prevented 
his watching the survey with Archie’s lynxlike 
vigilance; but he had arranged that he should 
be informed from the land-office as soon as the 
result was learned. He lived, when not on 
the ranch, in Danville, where was stationed a 
United States commissioner authorized to take 
applications for land filings, and Carleton was 
prepared to apply at once to this man if the word 
he hoped for was brought him. 

But Archie’s scheme was to anticipate even 
the land-office in learning the result. One 
afternoon he hurried into Kate’s tent. 

“Put on your sunbonnet and come, Kate!” he 
said, excitedly. “I’ve the team ready to take 
you to town to file on the land next mine. 
Carleton’s come out ahead in the survey, but he 
sha’n’t have the lake for all that!’ 

Kate tlew to get ready. 

A few days later, when Carleton, informed by 

the land-office that the 
lake was not on the 

















**1’LL GREASE YOU UP FROM MY WHEEL 
GET YOUR BAD WHEEL OFF.”’ 


with the east boundary as it is, and I haven’t 
asked for a new survey, and I don’t care to have 
you working here. You may go tell Joe Carleton 
so!” 

Near by he observed a newly planted stake 
of wood standing in a little mound of earth. 
Dismounting from his horse, he tore up the stake 
and trampled down the section corner. 

“There!”’ hecried. ‘“That’s the way I’ll serve 
every stake you put up!” 

*You’d better think what you’re about, Mr. 
Thurston,” said the surveyor. ‘“The law will be 
after you.” 

“T guess when it comes to law, a man has a 
right to say what’s to be done on his own land!” 
cried Archie, excitedly. “And you sha’n’t 
survey this land!’ 

“Well, if we sha’n’t we sha’n’t, boys,” said 
the surveyor, who was not inclined to fight. 
“We'll go back and report this.” 

Archie watched the men pick up their things 
and depart. 

“T routed them !”’ he said, triumphantly, when 
he returned home to Kate, 

But Archie’s triumph was short-lived. Joe 
Carleton was far too shrewd a man to undertake 
a radical action without the support of the law. 
The surveyor had no sooner reported the oppo- 
sition to his work than a summons was despatched 
to Archie, directing him to appear before the 
county judge in the neighboring town of Dan- 
ville. Archie, although somewhat disturbed, 
responded promptly. 

He found that he had not been in the right. 
He was informed that the survey had been 
instituted by a decree of the county court. The 
original northwest corner established by the 
government survey of the section had long ago 
become obliterated, and it was maintained that a 
false corner had been recently used in measuring 
the land. Under such circumstances a citizen 
had the privilege of petitioning, and the county | 





land Archie had filed on, 
applied for the proper 
tract, the commissioner 
told him that a young 
woman named Kate 


applied for it. 

Carleton left the office 
diseoncerted. 

“IT should have 
thought of Thurston’s 


IF YOU’LL 


doing that,” he 
said to Chase. 
“That young fel- — 
low is certainly aie 
worth getting 
ahead of. We 
must look alive 
now for any flaws in proving up on the land.’ 

The slip was nearer at hand than any one 
supposed. After Kate made her filing, she and 
Archie returned to their claims complacently. 

“We'll set to and put you up a sod house first 
thing,” said Archie, “and you’ll live steadily on 
your place and I on mine, so that there can be no 
word raised about our not fulfilling the conditions 

to law.” 

“T don’t quite feel that the land is really mine 
until I get the homestead paper,’’ Kate said. 

“Oh, that will come all right,” Archie said, 
easily. 

He went to town for supplies not long after- 
ward, and took the opportunity to slip into the 
commissioner’s office and ask about the home- 
steadentry. Jim Chase, Carleton’s foreman, was 
in the office. Archie greeted him cheerfully. 

“How long before my sister’s homestead entry 
receipt comes from the land-office ?”’ he asked. 

The ponderous commissioner slowly fished a 
paper out from the litter on his desk. 

“Tt’s come, Mr. Thurston,” he said, “but I 
reckon your sister had better make out an applica- 
tion for the Merton office. 'The Templeton office 
says the land’s just outside its jurisdiction.” 

There were two land districts in the county. 
The division line lay on the border of Kate’s 
claim. 

“What do you mean?” Archie asked, in a low 
voice, conscious that Chase had overheard the 
commissioner’s words. 

“We made out the application for the wrong 
land-office,”’ said the commissioner. 

“Well, why don’t you forward it immediately 


**STOP HIM! STOP 


Thurston had already‘ 
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to the right office now?’ Archie demanded in 
some impatience. 

“Irregular. Your sister had better make a 
new application,” said the commissioner. 

“Then I suppose the quicker I bring Kate to 
town, the better,” said Archie, ruefully, as he 
strode to the door. 

Chase had disappeared. “Gone to warn 
Carleton!” muttered Archie. “It’s lucky Carle- 
ton’s out on the ranch, but there’s a big chance 
he’ll get to town before I can fetch Kate !’’ 

He hastened to the open lot where he had left 
his horses, and as rapidly as possible put their 
harness in order. As he was thus engaged, there 
was a sudden stir. A pony came galloping 
wildly down the street. He had got the bit in 
his teeth, and was quite beyond the control of the 
little boy on his back. 

“Stop him! Stop him!’ the child cried. 

Archie sprang into the road, but the pony 
stopped short, arched his back and bucked. The 
little boy shot up into the air and fell heavily. 
Archie snatched him almost as he touched the 
ground, and saved him a sharp kick from the 
pony’s hoof. The blow fell, not on the little 
head, but on Archie’s shin; and for a moment 
he thought his leg was broken, but he managed 
to stagger with his unconscious burden to the 
sidewalk, where a crowd was already collecting. 
Then there were exclamations : 

“It’s Benny Carleton!” 
**Tt’ll kill Joe if he is!” 


“Is he dead?” 


Jim Chase was well away from town on a 
swift horse when the accident occurred. As 
soon as Carleton heard the important infor- 
mation, he called for his light-running buckboard 
and started for town. 

“Thurston can’t begin to drive to the claim in 
his heavy wagon and bring his sister back before 
I can get there,”’ he thought. He urged his fine 
team along in exhilaration. He had gone about 
five miles when a peculiar odor made him sud- 
denly cry, “Whoa!” 

Getting out of his buckboard, he hastily 
examined the wheels. “A hot box!” he 
exclaimed. “I didn’t think to have the wheels 
greased, in my hurry!’”’ He looked anxiously 
into the vehicle, but could discover no grease. 

“This is a pretty fix !’’ he thought.’ 

It was quite impracticable to continue the 
journey with the wheel in that condition, and 
there was not a house within miles. There was 
nothing to do but wait for help. Soon Carleton 
was relieved to see a wagon 
approaching; but the Swede 
driving had no grease with 
him. After some time Will 
Trotter, Archie Thurston’s 
neighbor, appeared. 

“Lend me your grease-can |’ 
cried Carleton. “I’m stuck 
here, and must get, to town !”” 

Will regarded him shrewdly. 
“Haven’t a thimbleful of 
grease along,” he said. “And 
I ain’t real sorry, either!” he 
muttered, as he proceeded on 
hisway. “Notelling but Carle- 
ton’s rushing to town to get 
ahead of Archie somehow.” 

At last a third wagon ap- 
proached. As it drew near, 
Carleton recognized Archie 
Thurston, and his hopes sank. 

“He'll get home and back 
while I’m waiting here!” 
Carleton chafed. 

Archie came on at a moderate 
pace. It was a long distance 
for his horses to go with the 
short rest they had had in town. 
When he reached Carleton, he 
HIM! ”? stopped. 

“Wheel hot ?”” he inquired. 

“That’s about the case,’’ said Carleton, trying 
to accept his embarrassing situation with cheerful 
grace. 

But Archie, evincing no disposition to triumph, 
fastened the reins about the brake and got down 
from his wagon. He moved his right leg pain- 
fully. “Didn’t bring my grease-can,” he said, 
“but I greased up rather extra this morning.” 

With a monkey-wrench he began unscrewing 
one of his wheels. 

“What are you going to do?” Carleton asked. 

“T’ll grease you up. from my wheel if you’ll 
get your bad wheel off.’’ 

Carleton stared a moment, and then removed 
his wheel with alacrity. The process of greasing 
was quickly accomplished, and in a short time 
both the wheels were reset. 

“This is very good of you, Thurston,’ Carleton 
said, puzzled to account for Archie’s act. “How 
did you hurt your leg ?” 

“Got a little kick,” Archie replied, climbing 
stifiy into the wagon. “I guess you’d better 
drive on as fast as you can,’ headded, as he took 
his seat. “Your little boy’s had a fall. Pony 
bucked him off.” 

An instant alarm showed in Carleton’s face. 
“He isn’t—he’s alive?” he said, hoarsely. 

“He was alive when I left, but he hadn’t come 
to,” said Archie, afraid of raising false hopes. 

Carleton’s team went flying ; but his one object 
now in reaching town was to learn the condition 
of his child. It was critical enough; the boy 
was still unconscious. For several days the 
little life seemed wavering. But it asserted its 
hold on the body at last, and after a week of 






































anxiety the doctors pronounced the danger over. 
Carleton had hardly left the child during the 
serious period. When Benny was convalescent, 
Jim Chase called with news of ranch matters. 

“Maybe you’d like to know about that lake 
land,” he said. 

“What about it?” asked Carleton. 

“Why, Thurston’s sister hasn’t made the right 
application yet. She’s been nursing Thurston. 
He’s been laid up with his leg.” 

“How is Thurston’s leg?” Carleton asked, 
with concern. 


“Oh, he’ll be about ina few days. I thought 
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you might like to know how the lake land stood, | the pool fourteen feet and four inches deep at | 














in case you want to apply for it.” the side. 

“T see,” said Carleton. He stood silent} While this was going on Jim Harland said it 
a few moments. “I expect I can leave Benny | would be more romantic to have a fire, and 
to-morrow,” he was thinking. “Chase,” he said, | accordingly we built one over in a cranny at one 
aloud, “I’m going to drive out to Thurston’s| side. It was a big pile. We succeeded in 
to-morrow to get Miss Kate. I’m going to bring | making quite a blaze, but the draft was poor | 
her in to make her proper filing, and while she’s | and the cave began to fill with smoke. 
away I’d like to have you send one of the boys| “Put that fire out !’’ commanded the pnofessor. | 
over to stay with Thurston. That kick he got, | Everybody rushed to do so, and there was a | 
they tell me, would have crushed Benny’s head | hilarious scramble in scattering the sticks. As | 
if he hadn’t jumped just in time for his leg to | luck would have it, some of the burning brands | 
catch it instead.” fell into a crevice where they could not be reached, 

and there they ignited something, probably leaves, | 











WHY “SHORTY” 


LOVES THE PROFESSOR. 
By Robert F. Gibson. 


that gave off smoke profusely. 
“Throw water on it!” yelled some one, but we 
had no pail. 
Shorty used his hat to carry water to it, but | 
more and more it smoked. 














“Boys, we must get out of here as quickly as 
we can, or we shall be suffocated. Get up to 
that ledge as fast as you can,”’ said the professor. 

There was a mad rush up to the ledge. The 
first boy up was Jim Harland. He tried to 
climb the rope, but could not. He frantically | 
persisted. Another boy tried to take it from him, 
saying, “Give it tome! I can go up!” 

“I won’t! I won’t!” shrieked Jim, in a panic. 

“There isn’t a boy here except, Shorty that can 
go up hand over hand!” and Shorty was not 
trying to take the rope, although the smoke was | 
almost suffocating. 

“This is bad!’’ said the professor. 








“T thought | 








HORTY” is unmistakably a favorite with 
Professor Berry, but not the slightest 
touch of envy or jealousy do the other 

boys feel. On the contrary, the friendship pleases 
the whole school. For this there are reasons, 
which I will relate. 

The professor and Shorty are ill-mated physic- 
ally. Mr. Berry, although five feet ten inches in 
height, weighs less than a hundred and twenty 
pounds. He is delicate, and his voice is high- 
pitched, but he has a firm mouth and any amount 
of “sand.” Still, he was rather looked down on 
by the boys because of his physical insignifi- 
cance until the day came when he proved Shorty 
and Shorty proved him. 

- The professor is only twenty-five years of age. 
The boys at the school range all the way from 
twelve to twenty-three, as it is a preparatory 
school for college. 

Shorty Clough is eighteen, and only five feet 
three inches in height. His real name is Charles. 
What he lacks in height he makes up in breadth. 
There are all sorts of stories about his strength 
and the feats he has performed. 
talks about himself, and he goes away when there | 
is talk of his feats. 


them. 


Shorty is rather slow of mind, although not | overhanging tree trunk, which measured 
If allowed sufficient time he can imbibe | perhaps four inches in diameter. 
and retain as much knowledge as any of his | went Shorty hand over hand to the ledge. It 
| is easy enough to go down that way, but not 
| at all easy to come up hand over hand. 

Shorty was proud, and he wished | 


stupid. 


quicker classmates. The professor would early 
have learned this if Shorty had not deliberately 
misled him. 





Shorty never | | boys can lower the lantern on a cord.” 


Those who delight in reciting | | certainly are strong enough to come up again. 
his deeds point also to his modest silence about | Well, try it.” 


the professor to think him lazy and negligent | 
rather than slow. Besides, Shorty took a boyish | 
pride in his strength, and chafed at the thought | 


that any one so frail as the professor should be | 
in control of him. So they did not get along well 


together at first. 


It was the custom of Professor Berry to take | 


the boys off on expeditions into the country 
sometimes on a Saturday, if it did not interfere 


| see his light, but not Shorty. 
jhim. Presently his head emerged above it. 


with athletics—expeditions for the purpose of | 


studying the geology and mineralogy of the 
surrounding country. 
a cave had been discovered in a wood some 
fifteen miles to the northwest, we were sure the 
professor would take us to visit it, especially as 
rumor told wondrous things of the cave — for 
instance, that it went straight down- into the 
earth and had no bottom! 

On a Saturday late in March we set out in a 
large wagon, having with us a long, strong rope, 
a lot of cord, an ax, some tools, a lantern and 
plenty of luncheon. There were eight boys with 
the professor. Shorty was one of us, and all had 
gladly volunteered for the day. 

We arrived about ten o’clock at the farm on 
which the cave was said to be, and the farmer told 

-us we could do anything we pleased in the cave ; 
He took no interest in it. What was it, any- 
how, but a hole in the ground ? 

We found the entrance on a hillside in thick 
woods. “Is that all it is?” said one boy, as we 
gathered round an opening in the ground almost 
cireular and about eight feet in diameter. ‘here 
were three trees close to the edge, and the trunk 
of one on the lower side leaned out somewhat 
over the opening. We gazed down, but had not 
light enough to see anything below, as the trees 
met overhead, and there was no direct light from 
the sky. 

One of the boys began tg let the rope down. 
“We'll sec how deep it is,’’ he said. 

“You can’t tell that way!” exclaimed Shorty. 
“Without a weight on your rope how will you 
know when it strikes bottom? Besides, you 
ought to tie the rope to something first. Suppose 
it should slip and drop in?” 

Shorty took the rope and tied it firmly to the 
trunk of the small overhanging tree; then he 
tied the ax to the other end and let it down. 
When about twenty-five feet had been dealt out 
the ax struck something and rested. 


“It’s not deep at all,”” Shorty said. “No, I’m 


So when we learned that | 


| get a view of the sides. 





I wouldn’t 
Clough, you 


a of you boys could climb a rope. 
wrong,” he added, hastily, as he jerked the” rope | have let you come down otherwise. 
and found the ax dropping lower. ‘““That must | try it first to show them how.” 
be a ledge.’’ “Professor,”’ said Shorty, “I might run to the 
“Yes, I can see it now,” said a boy who was | | farm for a ladder, but it would take too long. 
lying down peering over the edge. | I'll go up, and the fellows that can climb can 
“How much rope have you let out?” asked | follow me. Then I’ll pull the rest up.” 
the professor, who had been arranging his| “Well, up you go, Clough, but be very careful.” 
lantern and note-book and tools. Shorty grabbed the rope and was up in a trice. | 
“About sixty feet, I think, sir. Ah, now it No other boy tried to climb. So Shorty braced 
stops !’”’ exclaimed Shorty. | himself at the edge, with his arms over the trunk 
“Well, tie a string around the rope where you of the tree and his breast leaning on it, and 
are holding it and then draw it up, and we can | called to us that he was ready. The position 
measure it,’”’ directed the professor. was a very awkward one, but by exerting all his 
Shorty did so, and the lower ten feet of “the strength he dragged us up hand over hand, one 
sixty let down were wet! atatime. The worst difficulty was swinging the 
“Well, that doesn’t look very promising, boys,”’ | first boy, Jim Harland, at the mouth of the pit, 
said the professor. “Let us lower a light and! so as to get him “ashore’’; but after two were 
There may be off- 
shoots or perhaps large openings.”’ 
The lantern was let down, but very little 
could be distinctly made out. 
“Professor,” said Shorty, “let me go down 
on the rope and see what’s there. One of the 


“T suppose it is safe enough, and you 


The rope was fastened more firmly to the 


Down 


“Drop the lantern farther down !”’ he called 
up. Then he slipped over the edge of the 
ledge, which was nearly flat and about 
four feet in width, and went on down the 
rope. 

“Stop! Stop! Stop the light!”’ he shouted 
soon. “Helloa! Say! I’m right over water. 
There are rocks off to the side.’”” We could 
The ledge hid 


When he got his footing there, he said: 

“Pull your light up; it’s not very dark 
when you are down here. You can’t go 
down to the bottom on the rope because it 
drops right in the middle of the water. But 
I think we can climb down from this ledge. 
I'll try it first.” 

He found large crannies in the rock and 
that it was easy to reach the level of the water, 
and that from its shore went quite a large | up, they easily dragged the others to the edge. 
chamber with a level floor covered with dry mud. | Shorty’s feet had supported very little of his 
The roof, or ceiling, varied in height from three | weight, for he had to lean over a great deal, and 
to ten feet | he was pulling by his chest and arms. 

Shorty climbed up again to the level of the” The smoke was getting worse and worse; it | 
ledge and said, “Come on down. After you| was very troublesome to Shorty himself as it 
reach this ledge you can go farther easily. | poured slowly up about him. The boys below | 
There’s a fine cave below.” | were imploring him to hurry. One was so| 

The professor went down first, the lantern | hysterical that he could not cling to the rope, and 
and tools were taken along, and soon we were | we had to tie it round him. The only person on | 
all gathered in the rocky chamber. It was not | the ledge who kept his head was the professor. 
long before we had explored every corner and When Shorty had all but two out, he noticed 
crevice of the whole cave. with horror that the tree seemed to be sagging. | 

“Professor, is that a spring?” asked one,| He was very nearly used up, more from the 
pointing to the pool of water. | difficult posture and the choking smoke than | 

“I think not,” answered the professor. “I | from the weight of the boys. He never thought 
can see no outlet, and the surface has a slimy | of getting the rescued boys to help him pull, and 
appearance. It is not fresh water.” they had such confidence in his strength that it 

“Then how did it get here, professor ?” never struck them to offer aid. 

“Partly through the opening above. I judge| “I’ll see them all up, or die trying,” said | 
that a large portion of the hillside drains into this | Shorty to himself. 
hole. Notice this dry mud we are standingonand| Shorty nearly gave out on the last boy, the | 
all the dry sticks in it. The water must have | smoke choked him so, and when he let down the | 
been above this level, and as it evaporated this | rope for the professor he was faint and dizzy, and | 
was deposited. And notice the water-lines on the | praying hard beneath his breath and too much 
sides. That must be high-water mark up there.” | confused to give attention to the sagging tree. 
He pointed to a horizontal line running round just | “All ready!” called the professor, and Shorty 
above our heads. “That is foul, stagnant water. | began to lift. 

Don’t touch it.” | He had not raised the professor more than a 

Question after question was put, which was | few feet from the ledge when suddenly the 
just what the professor wanted. The character | ground around the tree gave way. Down it 
of the rock, the probable cause of the cave,| went into the hole with Shorty, the roots 
stalactites and stalagmites, all were discussed. | dragging along a lot of earth. 

We lowered a hammer tied to a cord, and found! The awfulness of it struck dumb us boys 





A TIME. 


HAND OVER HAND, ONE AT 








| from the smoke and the shock. 


| home, and of his mother, 
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One had sense 





around the mouth of the pit. 


| enough left to run off to the farmer’s house for 


help. The others could do nothing. They were 
paralyzed. They hardly dared to call down for 
fear they should get no answer. 

When the tree gave way the professor fell flat 
on the ledge, and the next moment found himself 
| in a storm of loose stones and dirt. He shook 
| himself free and stood up. “I’m all right, Clough. 
What happened ?” he called up. 

“That’s the professor! ‘That’s the profes- 
sor!’ screamed the boys. “Shorty fell in, sir! 
| Where is he?” 

“What?” 

“Shorty fell in with the tree and the rope.”’ 

The professor could not quite understand. The 
boy was not there on the ledge. The water! 
His heart nearly stood still at the thought. The 


| professor scrambled off the ledge, and tried to 


climb down where they had all gone down before ; 
but that was impossible in the smoke. He made 
his way desperately back to the ledge. 

“Boys,” he called, “run to the farmhouse for 
a ladder and rope! Run! It’s a matter of life 
and death. Hurry!” 

The professor’s head throbbed with fearful pain 
His eyes were 
nearly blind. But, “The boy! The boy! I 
must save the boy! I can’t go back without 
him!” This was his thought. 

He remembered that the water was directly 
under the ledge. He could drop into it. Drop 
into that smoking pit, that foul, slimy pool! How 
could he be sure there were not rocks under its 
scum? Even if he did not strike anything harder 
than water, could he survive the shock? The 
drop was thirty feet or more. Was it not sure 
death from suffocation or drowning ? 

He thought of his young wife and baby at 
whose only child he 
was, and of his hopes and ambitions, and of the 
good he had hoped to do before he died; but the 
duty nearest at hand was that of saving a young 
life. “That boy was trying to save me. God 
comfort my dear ones if I am lost.” 

With that he crawled over the edge of the 
ledge and let himself down by his hands as far 
as he could, and dropped—down—down—down. 
He struck the water feet first, and down he went. 

Then his extended arm struck something— 
something soft! 

“That can’t be bottom,” he thought. 
“Clough! It may be Clough!” He clutched 
at the object. It was the body of Shorty. 
Working with feet and loose arm, he found 
himself mounting to the surface, but it 
seemed to be an eternity before his head 
was again above water. 

His free hand touched the tree which had 
gone down with Shorty, and he pulled on 
it, and it helped him to drag Shorty out of 
the water on to the rock. Here the air was 
not so thick with smoke as higher up in the 
cave. On the floor there was a deep layer of 
almost pure air, and it was not altogether 
dark down there to eyes that had grown 
accustomed to the dimness. 

The professor examined Shorty anxiously. 
He could not hear his heart beat. No breath- 
ing! The lungs full of water! 

“He is dead! I was too late!” moaned 
the professor. “I hesitated too long. The 
boy is drowned. How can I face his parents ? 
Speak to me, Clough! Speak to me, my 
boy !”” 

He began to rub Shorty’s hands and to 
work his arms frantically. He held him up 
head down so that the water could run out of 
his mouth. He knelt over him and worked 
with the motions for resuscitating the 
drowned. The professor never had any 
clear idea how long he worked on Shorty 
before he noticed a light coming down the 
pit. 

“Are you hurt ?” said a strange voice. It 
was the farmer. He had brought a rope and 

| fastened it to one of the large trees, and had 
come down on it. “Boy drowned! Choked, 
more likely. Come, he must be got to the fresh 


’ 


” 


| air at once!” 


He tied the rope round Shorty’s body under 
the arms. Then he shouted to us, and we raised 
the helpless body of the pride of the school—our 
strong Shorty. The professor was next lifted, 


| and was no sooner stood upon his feet than he 


toppled over unconscious. 


But Shorty’s was a different case. We worked 


| a long time on him before we felt any hope. At 
| last, though, there were signs of life, and finally, 


to the great joy of all, he opened his eyes. 

“Oh, my leg! my leg!”’ was the first thing he 
said. The professor examined his legs, and 
found, what had not been noticed before, that 
his right leg was broken above the knee, a very 
bad fracture. 

“He must have struck there on the edge of the 


| ledge,” said the professor, who had fully recov- 


ered his senses, although feeling very sick and 
sore and shaky. 

It was more than six weeks before Shorty 
could be moved back to the school. His grati- 
tude knew no bounds—he would have laid down 
his life for the professor. So they became the 
best of friends, and we all feel that Shorty 
deserves his special privileges—he is such a 
good fellow and so strong! 

As for the professor—well, I should be sorry 
for the boy, even if he were as big as a house, 
that came to our school and tried to get up any 
feeling against Professor Berry. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


I spite of the fact that the typewriter has 
displaced the pen in many business offices, 
the demand for pens and pencils still continues. 
During the year covered by the census report, 
one gold pen, ten steel pens and fifteen lead- 
pencils were made in the United States for each 
family of five persons. 
. is interesting to note that the close of the war 
in South Africa and the cessation of organ- 
ized hoscilities in the Philippines leave the whole 
world as nearly at peace as it ever is. To be 
sure, there are the revolutions in Haiti and 
Central and South America, but most people 
class such affairs with recreations, not with wars. 


As physician who has been studying the 


recurrence of contagious diseases reports 
the cases of three persons who had been attacked 
seven times each by measles, the malady which, 
in memory, lights up childhood with a red glow. 
Were a fractional experience possible, one-seventh 
of one attack would satisfy the desires of the 
average human being. 
oa Italy has begun to rub its eyes and look 

about, for it has discovered that’ there is fifty 
thousand horse- power going to waste in the 
streams in the neighborhood of Naples, and men 
are planning to use it to produce electric power 
in Naples. If this should be done, many of the 
Italians who are coming to America in search 
of work would find it at home. 
Nothing gives a better conception of the size 

of the United States than the weather 
reports. While New England was suffering 
from a drought, people in the Southwest were 
sitting on the roofs of their houses, waiting to be 
rescued from the floods; and while the East 
was mopping the perspiration from its brow, 
Leadville was playing baseball in a snow-storm. 


Dee: ought not to be either political or indus- 
trial differences of opinion over the announced 
intention of the American Federation of Labor 
to support all legislation directed toward the 
abolition of child labor. Most States already 
protect their children. In bringing pressure to 
bear upon those States which do not, the federa- 
tion is promoting the welfare of mankind, as 
well as furthering its own interests. 
PF 1900, according to a census bulletin, the 
farms of the United States were valued at over 
twenty and a half billion dollars. Farmers’ boys 
in the aggregate, therefore, are not to be com- 
miserated financially. Moreover, although cir- 
cumstances of birth or training sometimes make 
or mar success in life, it is still true that the 
all-round education of the farm is one of the best 
foundations for specialization in any future career. 
wners and drivers of automobiles have not 
been generally regarded as public bene- 
factors. The Automobile Club of America is 
nevertheless undertaking one task which may 
be of genuine public service—the |building of a 
mile of steel-faced road in New York State. 
Such roads have proved their utility in Spain, 
and American engineers will be glad of the 
chance to study their good points in this country. 


Baca Victoria crosses, ten distinguished service 
medals, two promotions to commissioned 
rank and four mentions in despatches have fallen 
to the lot of refyrm-school boys during the South 
African War. Perhaps it is with a premonition 
of some such honorable career for his charges 
that the probation officer of the boys’ department 
at the New York Tombs always addresses them 
collectively as “gentlemen,” and individually as 
“Mister.” In spite of disbelievers, many good 
things do come out of Nazareth. 
N* many days after Russia’s recent demand 
upon Turkey for the payment of more than 
four million dollars due on the old indemnity 
claims growing out of the Russo-Turkish War, 
it was announced that the sultan had presented 
to Emperor William the ruined fortress of Kalaat, 
on the river Tigris, about which German archze- 
ologists have desired to make excavations. The 
sultan is an adept in the art of playing off one 
power against another when the pressure to 
compel him to meet his just obligations becomes 
uncomfortable, 


T= tramp who hastens to the city when cold 
weather comes is at this season being enter- 
tained, more or less willingly, by the country. 
One way to get some good of him is to utilize 
him as a “horrible example,” to inculcate those 
virtues of industry, thrift and sobriety which he 
does not practise. Another way is to try to find 
some good in him. Few men are hopeless cases. 
It would be an interesting experiment to use on 
the worst of them some of that tact and patience 
which we generally reserve for the best, who 
need it least. ai 
Ares is made by the American consul at 
Liverpool upon municipal socialism in Great 
Britain. Among the enterprises managed’ by 
municipalities are Turkish baths owned by 
Leamington and Harrogate; a rabbit - warren, 
by Torquay; an oyster-fishery, by Colchester ; 
@& crematory, by Hull. Doncaster and Chester 
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own race-courses, and in Doncaster the town 
itself manages the races. St. Helen’s supplies 
sterilized milk. The report says that nearly a 
thousand municipalities in Great Britain own 
water-works; about a hundred own street-rail- 
ways; many more own gas-works. Speaking 
generally, the consul finds that municipal govern- 
ment in the kingdom is honest, intelligent and 
energetic, and, as a rule, political considerations 
have little to do with the engagement or retention 
of civic employés. 


SELF - PUNISHMENT. 


He that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast. 
Tennyson. 
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GOLD EXPORTS. 


ew simple business transactions have so 
impressive a sound as the announcement 
made from time to time in the newspapers 
that a million or two million dollars in gold is to 
be exported the next day. The export of an 
equal value in the form of wheat or cotton 
attracts little or no attention. The reason is that 
as gold is the medium in which international 
balances are settled, its movements show the 
direction of the world’s currents of commerce. 
Yet gold exports and imports grow so naturally 
out of trade conditions that in times of normal 
prosperity they occasion no concern. The 


machinery of exchange is familiar; it is merely | 
an elaboration of the old example that when A 


in Germany owes B in America and C in 
America owes D in Germany, the accounts can 
be settled if A pays D and C pays B; and no 
gold crosses the water. 

When this adjustment of accounts does not 
balance them, the difference is settled by the 
shipment of gold, and as bills of exchange drawn 
on any country become scarce, their price is said 
to near “the gold-exporting point.”” When that 
point is reached the stream is set in motion; in 
some parts of the world it is a constant one, 
in others it is irregular. 

Australia, for example, usually owes England 
and England owes America. This situation 
causes a fairly steady stream of newly coined 
Australian gold to San Francisco to cancel 
England’s debt to this country. The cost of 
shipping money has now fallen so low that its 
movement anywhere has much less significance 
than it had a quarter of a century ago. 
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CLEAN JOURNALISM. 


here are encouraging indications of a revival 

of clean journalism. It is not coming 

through the establishment of “endowed 
newspapers.” Few practical newspaper men 
believe in that agency for the reform of deplora- 
ble newspaper tendencies, The very fact that a 
newspaper was endowed would so far detach it 
from ordinary .conditions of publication as to 
make it useless as:an-example. Moreover, the 
existence of such a newspaper would imply a 
confession ‘that a really clean and moral journal 
was unprofitable ; else why the endowment ? 

It is not philanthropy that is wanted, so much 
as business sagacity and a good newspaper sense, 
joined with a high purpose. A newspaper is not 
a moral tract, and cannot be displaced by tracts. 
A man who should spend millions in endowing 
newspapers that were too good to stand alone 
would not be nearly so great a benefactor as the 
man who demonstrated that a clean newspaper 
can be made to pay. 

This demonstration is now being made in 
several American cities. Some of the most 
successful newspapers repudiate altogether the 
methods of the “new journalism.” They do not 
disfigure their pages with cheap pictures, nor 
with huge blotches of red ink, nor with head- 
lines in type four inches high. They do not pad 
three lines of actual news, transmitted by cable, 
with half a column of lurid details manufactured 
in the office, preceded by a lying date-line. They 
have no drag-net out for scandals; they show 
some respect for rights of privacy. Yet their 
news service is of the best. They are well 
written and well edited; they appeal to healthy 
minds ; their circulation is large and increasing. 

It is especially gratifying that the recent sale 
of one or two important newspaper properties 
has brought them under a management which is 
committed to these methods. 
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THE YOUNG KING. 


nteresting reports come from Madrid about the 
new king. They resemble those sent out 
from Berlin in the early days of the reign of 
Emperor William, when the public was informed 
that grave doubts of the kaiser’s sanity were 
entertained. In the case of William, it is now 
known that his unprecedented activity was due 
to the determination of a young man of great 
ability to use the power that was his, instead of 
allowing cabinet ministers to use it for him. 
All that one may safely infer from Alfonso’s 
activity thus far is that he has a will of his own. 
At his first review of military cadets he noticed 
that General Weyler, his war minister, had 
changed the program. He turned to the general 
with the curt order, “Give instruction for the 
original plan to be carried out !”’ 2 
One day he asked General Weyler to put 





Colonel Canizares in command of a regiment of 
engineers in the Madrid garrison. The general 
objected that this meant his promotion over 
several senior officers; but the king insisted. A 
few days later Weyler put before the king a 
commission for the command, containing the 
name of the senior officer in line of promotion. 
Alfonso looked at it a moment and then said, “I 
will sign that when you correct the name and 
put in that of Canizares.’’ 

Early one morning in June he went to the 
artillery barracks before the colonel and field- 
officers had arrived, and ordered out all the 
batteries and paraded them through the streets 
of Madrid. 

We repeat these anecdotes as current gossip, 
without vouching for the truth of any one of 
them. Even if they are true, they may not give 
a true indication of the king’s character. 
man, king or private citizen, may be determined 
to have his way in this matter or that, without 
being classed as a headstrong and wilful person. 
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NATURAL SELECTION. 


The natural choice that brought us hither 
Is silent on the whence and whither. 
Francis Turner Palgrave. 
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UNDER OBLIGATION. 


es ho would you rather be, if you were 

not yourself ?”? has long been a fasci- 

nating question. There have been 

man clever answers to it, the happiest, perhaps, 

being Mr. Choate’s—‘“‘ Mrs. Choate’s second 
husband !”” 

It remained for a wise and brilliant Frenchman 

to select and adjust as his choice a varied career. 


“Who would I rather be, if I were not myself? | 


Till thirty, a woman; till sixty, a soldier; till 
eighty, a cardinal!” 

The most striking characteristic of that choice 
is its intuition in regard to the happiness of 
young womanhood. In every station in life the 
young maiden has joys far beyond those of the 

or of the older women of her class. Let 
her be as unselfish as she may be, she yet retains 
a certain romantic hold upon the fealty of the 
race. Her personal charms may enhance the 
homage, but they do not create it. Lack of 
beauty or of brains may lessen the tribute, but 
they cannot prevent it. 

Like the women of all times, our modern young 
woman finds keen satisfaction in her power. Is 
it not also true that she realizes more clearly than 
her sex has ever before realized that privilege 
always involves responsibility— that noblesse 


oblige? 
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THE ‘‘REALTY TRUST.” 


n. unusual amount of interest has been 
aroused, if one may judge by the news- 
paper comments, by the formation in New 

York of a “realty trust” with a capital of sixty 
million dollars. 

The reason lies, perhaps, in the fact that this is 
the first manifestation on a large scale of the 
tendency of real estate interests to unite small 
holdings in a single great corporation: the 
tendency which has been so marked a character- 
istic of recent industrial development. The new 
corporation will buy and hold land, erect and 
lease buildings, and in general perform the 
functions of an individual landlord, but on a scale 
which would be impossible to most individuals. 
- Many causes contribute to make the real estate 
syndicate logical Among them are two of 
especial weight: the high price of land in 
desirable parts of large cities, and the growing 
demand for luxury in hotels, apartment-houses 
and office buildings. These conditions call for 
capital in immense sums, and the corporation, 
which makes a multitude of small sums available 
for a single end, is the natural outcome. 

The public is interested because a new field 
is opened for investment. Land and buildings 
have a substantial quality which attracts the 
conservative. Such property has always been 
and still is regarded as a wise investment for the 
man who wants to know where his money is 
going. But the causes already mentioned have 
limited the operations of the small capitalist 
and shut him out of profitable fields. There is 
curiosity to see whether the real estate syndicate 
will change all that. 

If the new plan proves successful in large 
cities, there is no reason why it should not also 
contribute to the development of smaller places. 
But success in this, as in every other enterprise 
of similar purpose, will depend upon the man- 
agement. If that is not wise and honest, shares 
in a real estate syndicate will be no better than 
gold bricks. 


EATING AS A PROFESSION. 


heer up! Competition may be close and 
occupations overcrowded, but a new field 
is opening to indigent and ambitious 
young men. The duties of those who enter this 
field will consist in eating food furnished by the 
government and telling how they feel afterward. 
The salary has not been named, but it will 
undoubtedly be handsome; and of course prac- 
tice and experience will bring a suitable increase. 
The work will be under cover, too, with no 
heavy lifting, and will realize the hired ‘man’s 
dream of nothing to do between meals. 








This, if the Agricultural Department carried 
out its plans, is to be the new industry developed 
by the investigation of food adulterants and 
preservatives. If the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, says the department, the best way to 
find out whether boric or salicylic acid is injurious 
to health is to get some one to eat food preserved 
with them. 

The department purposes, therefore, to estab- 
lish a “training table,” the patrons of which shall 
be volunteers, and if possible healthy young men 
from some educational institution in or near 
Washington. During the time they are under 
observation they will eat nothing but the food 
furnished by the government. Memoranda will 
be made of their physical condition at the 
beginning of the experiments, and records kept 
of any changes which take place. In this way 


A | it is hoped that much may be learned about the 


hygienic characteristics of canned goods ard 
other preserved foods. 

In spite of its attractions this office of eater in 
ordinary to the United States government will 
have its drawbacks. The days will bring a 
comfortable sense of repletion, but the nights 
may be filled with sadness and colic. There 
should be added the inducement of a generous 
pension, and in the event of a fatal outcome, the 
honor of a burial at Arlington and an epitaph: 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 


worth, 
But grim dyspepsia claimed him for her own. 
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FELLOW STUDENTS. 


omen’s clubs are sometimes called the 
middle-aged women’s university; and it is 
true that one of their functions, and not the least 
useful, is that of affording the opportunity to 
recapture missed advantages to women past their 
youth. Often, too, it is the home-makers—mothers 
who have reached the little lull in the press of life 
which marks the growth of their children out of 
the period of constant supervision—who are most 
faithful in attendance at class and in note-taking 
at lectures, and most delighted with their widened 
outlook into the world of literature, art and current 
events. 

That is well; but even better and more fortunate 
is it when, as now so often happens, mother and 
daughter work in class together. 

“My girl and I were always confidential friends,” 
said one mother, happily, “but now we are better 
chums than ever, and she helps me with my 
lessons. You see, I’m out of the habit of study 
and she’s fresh from college; and she’s tutor and 
chum both. We have the best of good times. I 
am absurdly proud to find how bright she is; how 
quickly she sees a point and how broadly she 
grasps a subject; and sometimes I think she’s 
pretty well satistied with her mother, although she 
won’t own it, because she says discipline must 
be maintained, and young persons of forty-five 
are easily made vain. I know she likes to have 
me preside, though, because she says she always 
used to entertain doubts lest her affection for me 
might be based on mere filial instinct, carried over 
from dependent infancy; but whenever anybody 
gets up and calls me ‘Madam President’ she 
knows better. She perceives then it was merely 
a@ precocious recognition of my winning and 
elevated character, and she is proud of herself. 
Oh no, not of me; she firmly preserves the neces- 
sary attitude of patronage toward her parent. 

“Yesterday, however, she rose to speak and I 
ruled her out of order, and since then we are on a 
basis of mutual respect for each other’s powers. 
But it has been—oh, do let me use a girl’s word!— 
it has been such fun belonging to the same club 
with my daughter.” 

It is a kind of fun that is good for both the 
participants, and refreshing to all who behold it. 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 


“*rr“he pleasantest memory of my summer?” 

repeated the neighbor, who had just returned 
from the seaside. “Yes, indeed, I can tell you. 
It was Captain Halliday. He was an old boat- 


builder whose shop we passed every day on our’ 


way to the beach. He and his grandson worked 
there together, and the two seemed to be having 
such good times that finally one morning we asked 
permission to watch them. The permission was 
given with the simplest courtesy. The boy was a 
little shy before strangers, but his grandfather 
was perfectly unembarrassed. He told us about 
Boston, which he had visited back in the sixties, 
evidently the wonder-story of his life; he told 
us, with a twinkle in his shrewd eyes, about the 
marvelous ways of the summer boarder whom he 
plainly regarded as a curious species of humanity, 
entirely distinct from his friends and neighbors. 
Finally, with a little persuasion, he told us about 
his work. They could make a boat in fourteen 
days, he said, but sometimes it took five weeks. 

“Now this one,’ and he ran his hand gently 
along the oak ribs, ‘this one will take six weeks. 
I wa’n’t nowise anxious to do it; I didn’t like the 
looks of the man ’tis for, so I told him six weeks. 
I thought ’twould discourage him, but it didn’t a 
mite—he took me at my word. So then I was in 
for it,’ and he chuckled in his gray beard at the 
joke upon himself. It was clear that his prejudice 
toward ‘the man’ did mot affect the quality of his 
work. 

“Take a picture?’ he repeated, when we asked 
permission. ‘Yes, indeed, sonny, as many as you 
want as long’s you don’t take the shop away from 
us. There ain’t anybody-could do that, is there, 
Joe?’ 

“*T guess not!’ Joe laughed; then his anxiety 
conquered his shyness. ‘But you know you said 
you’d call it a holiday this afternoon—he couldn’t 
take any then,’ he reminded him. 

“Sure enough!’ the old man agreed, cheerfully ; 
‘so 1 did. I never did get it through my head,’ he 
explained to us, ‘what sense there is in toilin’ all 






































hours to pile up dollars. I’d ruther sense the 
flavor of the days myself.’ 

“An hour later we came upon the two with poles 
and lines, pushing off in a dory. 

‘Good luck!’ we called. 

“The captain waved his cap and then bent to 
the oars, his face as eager as the boy’s. 

“After that we saw him frequently, days in his 
shop and evenings on his piazza, where he had a 
greeting for every friend and neighbor. Working 
or resting, he never was lazy. His work was his 
pride, but he never allowed it to spoil the ‘flavor 
of the days’ nor to dull his warm, human interest. 
I think no one ever taught me so clearly what a 
sane, glad, contentful experience life might be as 
that old ship-builder.” 
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HONORS UNDESERVED. 


everal Oriental delegates to the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, during the World’s Fair, 
called upon the president of that conference, Dr. 
John Henry Barrows, during his subsequent trip 
to the East as Haskell lecturer. One dusky and 
accomplished gentleman met him in Cairo, recalled 
Doctor Barrows’s kindness to him in Chicago, 
and volunteered himself as his dragoman through 
Egypt. 

Some months later Doctor and Mrs. Barrows 
received an urgent invitation from their acquaint- 
ance to attend his ordination as priest of an oceult 
sect in central India, and accepted it. A magnifi- 
cent carriage was sent to the nearest station to 
receive them, and they drove for miles between 
whole villages of people turned out to see them. 
At the priestly palace their meals were served to 
them apart, the priest himself waiting upon them ; 
and many thousand natives spent the whole night 
in the courtyard and surrounding the house in 
which the guests were lodged. 

To the amazed inquiries of the Americans, no 
plausible explanation could be extracted. Officials 
and missionaries to whom Doctor Barrows after- 
ward described the scene could offer no explana- 





tion. Not until Doctor Barrows had returned to | 
America and been installed as president of Oberlin 
College was the matter solved. 

A missionary had made a journey into the} 
interior, and was told by the natives that “the | 
king and queen of America” had recently visited | 
them! ‘The wily Oriental, whose sole knowledge | 
of Chicago was what he had gleaned from travel- 
lers, had used the distinguished foreigners for his 
own purposes, and through threats and promises 
supposed to have originated with “his highness,” 
had achieved promotion to a coveted rank. 

The Humbert case in Paris, in which “heir to 
a wealthy American” was the shibboleth that 
extracted millions of dollars from credulous, and 
even shrewd, capitalists during a period of twenty 
years, is scarcely more astonishing than is this 
true story of an American gentleman and lady, 
masquerading unwittingly as a king and a queen. 
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A VALUABLE SOCIETY. 





he American Science and Historic Preservation 
Society has a proud record of services rendered | 
the nation. Its work has served the great interests | 
of patriotism and beauty. Mr. Sylvester Baxter 
writes in the Century Magazine of the achieve- 
ments of this organization in creating and pre- | 
serving beauty in public places. 

It brought about the purchases by the State of 
New York of thirty-three acres of the battle-field of 
Stony Point on the Hudson, which was committed 
to the custody of the society with a fund appro- 
priated for its improvement. The State purchased, 
also through the efforts of the society, a tract of 
land at the head of Lake George, the scene of 
important events in the French and Indian Wars | 
and the principal incidents of Cooper’s novel, “The | 
Last of the Mohicans.” 

The society caused the creation of the interstate 
park commission for the preservation of the Pali- 
sades, with an appropriation of four hundred | 
thousand dollars from the State of New Jersey | 
for the purpose. It promoted the measure to_ 
embellish the surroundings of the ancient church 
at Salem, New York, and secured the purchase 
by the city of New York of the fine old colonial 
mansion where Washington lived in 1776. 

The society has also been active in the move- 
ment to preserve such historical monuments in 
New York City as Fraunce’s Tavern, the home of | 
Alexander Hamilton; the cottage of the great, | 
unhappy genius, Edgar Allan Poe; the mansion | 
in Johnstown of Sir William Johnson, the great | 
leader of the Indian forces during the French | 
wars; and the ruins of the forts at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga. 
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THE KING’S COUNTER -THRUST. 


fhe the end of his days William IV. of England 
was a sailor, bluff and even rude in speech 
and behavior, but, as is sometimes said of unroyal 
persons, his “heart was in the right place.” 

His brother Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, was | 
far more kingly in looks and manners than he, and 
his heart was quite as easily located, but it was | 
slightly out of its normal pesition, having been | 
crowded by ambition. For the duke felt his 
peculiar fitness for the throne of England; he 
longed to reign in his brother's place, and he hoped 
to come after him. 

When King William suspected the duke’s ambi- 
tion he put him in another way of thinking, with 
characteristic bluntness. 

The duke was at Windsor for the night.. The 
royal brothers dined alone together; Queen Ade- 
laide was ill, and did not appear, and the suite 
dined in an adjoining room. During dinner loud 
voices were heard, which soon became more 
vehement. Both brothers had drunk more than 
usual, and the duke lost his temper and his head. 

Then, for the first time, King William suspected 
the idea which from that time was never out of 
Duke Ernest’s mind, that he ought to be the next 
King of England should no male children survive 
his brother, William IV. 

The duke, rising, said, “Call in the suite. I am 








| poetry,” to 
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proposing a toast: ‘The king’s health; God save 
the king!’” 

The suite came in and drank it. Then the duke 
said, ““May I, also, sir, propose the next toast?” 

“Name it, your grace,” replied the king. 

“The king’s heir,” proudly said the duke, “and 
God bless him!” 

A dead silence followed; then the king, collect- 
ing all his energies and wits, stood up, and called 
out, “The king’s heir—God bless her!” 

Then, throwing his glass over his shoulder, the 
king turned to his brother and exclaimed, “My 
crown came with a lass, and my crown will go to 
a lass.” 

Every one noticed, wrote a witness of -this 
dramatic scene, that the duke did not drink the 
toast; he left the room abruptly, scarcely bowing 
to his brother, the king. 
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SYMPATHETIC CRITIC. 


he first play ever witnessed by Miss Sparrow 
of Brooklyn was “Hamlet.” She sat breath- 
less and spellbound until the curtain had dropped 
for the last time, and not until she was well on her 
way home did she confide her opinions and feelings 
to her niece. 


“I pitied Ophelia,” she said at last, “yes, I 
certainly pitied her; but you see she didn’t realize 
such a great deal, after all, her wits leaving her 
that way. ’Twas a mercy for her, but I couldn’t 
help thinking ’twould have been better to take 
her right out of the piece when her head got so 


weak. 

“But yet I could see that would have thrown 
Hamlet into a position where he’d have had to say 
more to fill up the story, and as it was, he looked 
so sick I didn’t know as he’d live to finish the 

rformance. Nothing would have surprised me 
ess than to see him topple right over where he 
stood, and if he’s got any relatives—if there’s a 
single one of the Hamlet family anywhere round— 
I should think they’d see to it that he has the 
doctor before morning!” 


A PREACHER ON PREACHING. 


t is pleasant sometimes to hear a man “talk 
. shop,” especially if he is a distinguished man 
working in a great shop. Dean Hole in his book, 
“Then-and Now,” has some humorous and wise 
things to say about his own profession, preaching. 


We want more simplicity, he says, to speak in a 
tongue that is “understanded of the people.” 
Moliére used to read his comedies to an old, 
uneducated woman, that he might judge by the 
manner in which she was affected how his wit and 
humor would be received by the pecple. I could 
name some poor old folks whose opinion I should 
rather have about a sermon of mine than that of 
men in high estate. 

“Tell me the story simply, as to a little child!” 
cries the heart that yearns for truth; but some 
——— take — in grandiloquence, mys- 

ries, metaphysics. 

A famous classical scholar, preaching to a small 
once of rustics in the Lake District, said 
to them, “In this beautiful country, my brethren, 
you have an apotheosis of nature and an apodeik- 
nensis of theopratic omnipotence!” 
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NEW CLAN. 


he pride of the Scotchman in his native land is 

well known, and many stories have been told 
of his ingenious appropriation of the wit and 
wisdom of other nationalities. Perhaps no more 
amusing instance of this gift of transference has 
ever been recorded than one said to have occurred 
at a dinner given in London by members of the 
Highland Society. 


Shakespeare, Milton, and all the most important 
poets and ry writers of present and past times 
were found to have the saving strain of Scottish 
ancestry, the proof offered in each case being 
entirely satisfactory to the company. 

At last there rose a man who struck a still more 
daring note. 

“There’s the Emperor Macrinus, and the great 
philosopher, Macrobius, when you come to clear 
evidence,” he said, calmly, “and why has nobody 
mentioned Alexander the Great, who was one of 
the MacEdons, was he not?” 
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A MAN’S COOK -BOOK. 


copy of “Mrs. Hannah Glasse’s Cookery 
Book,” emblazoned on the cover with the 
royal arms, and said to have been the property of 
the eldest daughter of George I11., has recently 
been sold in Melbourne for fifty dollars. 


‘Hannah Glasse” has been rightly described as 
the “Mrs, Harris” of culinary literature. The 
book was actually compiled 7 John Hill, a hard- 
working eighteenth-century hack, who adopted 
the pseudonym because he thought the work 
would sell better if the public thought it had been 
written by a woman. 

Hill was also a a as a physician and a slipshod 
playwright, a combination that provoked Garrick’s 
stinging epigram: 

For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 
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AN UNPOETIC NAME. 


lady once gave Robert Browning some flowers, 
and when he asked for their common name, 
hesitated about telling. Finally, says the Cornhill 
Magazine, on being urged, she shyly confessed 
that they were called “‘bloody noses.” 
Mr. Browning was very fond of telling the story, 
and one day, after finishing it, he “dropped into 
this effect: 


I'll deck my love with posies, 
I'l. cover her with roses. 
Should she protest, 
I'll do my best 
To give her bloody noses. 
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STEREOTYPED PHRASE. 


any of our stock expressions, like “rather 

late,” do not mean anything if one takes 

their meaning literally. A little dialogue from the 
Washington Star is a case in point. 


“Did any of the inhabitants escape with his 
life?” inquired the man who wants harrowing 
details. 

“T didn’t stop to ascertain,” answered the man 
who is harrowingly exact. “It struck me that if 
anybody escaped without his life there wasn’t 
much use in his escaping, anyhow.” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


lege courses and State Normal School 


UNIVERSITY. 
for training teachers. Free Tuition. Expenses low. 
Fine campus and buildings. Healthful location. 


President, GUY POTTER BENTON, Oxford, Ohio. 


Dental School of Harvard Universit 
en y 
BOSTON, MASS. 
34th Year begins Sept. 25th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. We teach young men 

the Railroad business and obtain positions for all 

graduates of our Complete Commercial Course. 

Catalogue free. 6,6. Gaines, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


BEST:G 


Children’s 















those who are un- 
able to visit our 
store, 


The new fall 


Catalogue 


of Children’s Wear 
(ready about Sept. 
1oth) will be of the 
greatest possible 
service. In ordering 





all purposes of a 
personal visit. 





In it over 2,000 articles are described —1,000 of 
which are illustrated. 


Sent for 4 Cents Postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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Most famous and historic institution 
in the Ohio Valley. Academy, full col- | 








Outfitters | 


exclusively. For 


goods it will serve | 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


UR new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is now ready. 
It illustrates styles in 
ladies’ suits and cloaks that 
are exclusive and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
arments. Your opportunity 
jor choice is greater than ever, 
because our assortment of 
styles and materials is larger, 
ut prices are lower than 
ever before. 

We make every garment 
especially to order, keeping 
no ready-made stock what- 
ever. Any garment that does € 
not give entire satisfaction may 2 
be returned and the money 
paid for it will be refunded. 

These are only a few of the 
things which we make — our 
Catalogue and Samples tell 
you the whole story: 
Cloth Gowns, in 

new designs 

and materials, 
$8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 

Costumes, lined 

throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Suits 

and Skirts, Suits $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 

veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and New Fall Samples will be sent 
vee on request. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be 
able to send a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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You Can Play it Without Learning 
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- oh x... wu. ao __ . Sample 
The Musical Wonder sent pre- 
vaid 
Made of solid brass. Py 
ENTERTAINS EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE or at your 
For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociabies. dealer's. 
Free illuatrated Catalogue sent on application. 
ufacturing 


Co.,142 W.14 St., Dept, 13, New York. 
































The little boy who said that 
he“wished that things you liked 
were good for you”had never 
eaten Cream of Wheat. 
will really think when you taste 
it that it is too good to be true. 
Like the giraffe’s swallow, it 


tastes good all the way down. 
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‘<P ide! ride!” saith my lord. 
Spurn the miles. 


“Let your horse 

Urge him on till you fling 

Twenty leagues to the west—there’s the town, 
And you bring them the word of the king! 


“Loose your girth, sink your spurs as you speed, 
For your labor is wholly in vain 
Save you give them the message he sends 
Ere the sun has uprisen again!” 


And Lrode. Ah, I rode! How the foam 
Splashed my leathers! At last, through the dark, 
The pointed stars bit, and the dew 
On my brow left its virginal mark. 


And I saw not the ground, for I rode 

As one careless of earth, till my steed 
Felt the current that fired my veins, 

Felt the breath of my soul and its need. 


“Ere the sun! Ere the sun!” sang my heart. 
Red danger I passed in light scorn, 
And ¥ felt not the shot from the bush 

More than you feel the scratch of a thorn; 


Though I think that my stirrups were wet 
With more blood than the rowels could draw. 
Then lo! in the ultimate west 
The dim lamps of the city I saw. 


Iam here. If I die—let it pass! 

Soon the sweet lights of dawn shall upspring, 
And I die, but am whole of regret. 

I have carried the word of the king! 
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TRUE TO THE FAITH. 


the early days of the Indian mutiny, 
during the Allahabad massacre, seven 
cadets just out from England were 
murdered before they could join their 
regiments. The eighth, a lad of 
sixteen, was left for dead, but sur- 
vived in spite of horrible wounds. 
For four days he succeeded in hiding 
himself in a ravine, living for most 
of that time without food and with 
very little water. On the fifth day 
he was discovered, dragged to the native lines 
and thrust into a hut as a prisoner. | 

He found there another prisoner, a Christian 
catechist, who had formerly been a Mohammedan, | 
and who was undergoing torture at the hands 
of the sepoys to make him renounce his faith. 
His strength and courage had left him, and he 
was giving way, when the English boy, forgetful 
of his own wounds and the further penalty of 
suffering that he might be provoking for himself, 
gallantly cried: 

“Don’t deny Christ! Never deny Christ!” 

Something of his spirit was infused into his 
companion. He refused to recant, and in spite 
of further tortures, he kept the faith for which 
he had already suffered so much. 

Both catechist and cadet were rescued, but the 
cadet died of his wounds four days later. 

In Pekin, two years ago, there was a young 
Chinaman who had been for atime a pupil in the 
school sustained by the Presbyterian mission. 
Not being so apt a pupil as the others, he had 
found his studies too much for him, and had 
finally left the school. But if his brain was dull 
his heart was not. The gospel that he had heard 
had become a’ part of his life, and he was deter- 
mined to follow its call. He begged the mission- 
aries in charge of the school to give him some 
Christian work todo. They saw his earnestness, 
and fitted him out with a colporteur’s pack, and 
from that time on he gave himself to the task of 
carrying Bibles out into the country places. 

In the course of his journeyings he learned 
much of the Boxers, and knew that their menace 
was no trifling one. Going up and down, he 
listened and learned all that he could, in order 
to be able to help his friends, the missionaries. 

The hour came. It was June 13th, the day of 
one of the early massacres. The young colporteur 
himself was in a place of safety, but others were 
not. He hurried into the city to give warning 
at the Methodist Compound—the one in greatest 
danger—and to Christians throughout the city. 
Of those whom he saved none ever saw him 
again. His warning given, he had gone out 
into the country once more. Thirty miles away 
were villages with other Christians; he must 
save them. 

He did save them. So far as is known, all 
whom he warned escaped; but it was too late 
to save himself. The infuriated mob surrounded 
him. 

“Are you a Christian?” they asked. 

“Tam,” he replied, and straightway began to 
preach. They beat him upon the head and mouth 
to silence him, but still the eager w came. 
Finally they killed him with the terrible 
torture. He died with his Master’s name upon 
his lips. 

It is not a long step from India and 1857 to 
China and 1900; but if it were, the spirit which 
lived in the heart of that English boy and that 
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| was my affair. 





Chinese youth would bridge it. Nor would even 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





the skeptic maintain that those two brave souls 
died in vain. Sepoys and Boxers alike, steeped 
in superstition, hatred and cruelty as they were, 
yet marveled and admired; for the world-old 
mystery had been once more enacted. The 
victims, dying, were the conquerors. 
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CHASED BY A BLIZZARD. 


sportsman who was hunting ptarmigan in 
A the far North describes an exciting experi- 
ence which attended the chase. After a 
“find” and several successful shots, the hunter 


| pocketed the three birds he had secured for | 


mounting, and looked at Joe, the Indian guide. | 
Instead of wearing the customary grin, Joe’s face | 
looked as grave and solemn as an owl’s. 


“Bad luck kill dem,” said he. “Look dur!” 

Something in his voice startled me, and my eyes 
flashed northward; whither his long arm pointed. 
Under great stress a man sometimes thinks of 
whimsical thin What I thought was: 

“T’ve killed three pups of.the North Pole, and 
here’s the whole aretic cirele coming south to see 


about it. 

Rolling steadily down, like snowy surf, moun- 
tains high, came a s¢ uall the like of which I had 
never seen. The white mass seemed thick enough 
for snow-shoeing, and the way in which its 
deadly advance blotted out the landscape was 
absolutely Le ow 2 

“Come quick!” cried Joe, as he turned. 

Only those who have chased an Indian on snow- 
shoes about two jumps ahead of a blizzard can 
understand what followed. All I could see was 
Joe’s dim back rising and falling in mighty effort. 
We ran in deadly earnest—no picking of the path, 
no anything but chase, ¢ , chase. 

_All the while the snow thickened and the wind 
shouted louder and louder. Then we heard the 
true howl of the White Wolf of the North, as men 
hear it when the sea solidifies. Mereifully it was 
at our back. 

At last came the blessed “second wind,” and 
none too soon, for itfound me rocking. The snow- 
poadec back was ten yards ahead now, rising and 

alling with the same old motion. Ever and anon 
a savage swirl would hide it in a blur of white. I 
mentally vowed that not for io would Llet that 
back get out of my sight. dian-like, Joe had 
no idea of halting or looking round to see how 
I fa I was to follow. If I failed to do so that 
He was to the cabin by the 
shortest route. If I failed to make it he would 
hunt for me—after the weather cleared. If I lost 
him, what then? I would follow the trail as far 
as i could, and then eurl up. cold would 
freeze me stiff in twenty minutes, and then the 


| White Wolf of the North would come and nuzzle 


for ears, nose and aged pees mouthful, and 
they would snap like icicles. 
cold nose startled 


A of a twig across m 
and hark ine, so that I notieed, I was running into 
Yes, there was 


The edge of the woods! 
Joe’s track, and Joe himself was just ahead. 

In ten minutes we were at the cabin, and fifteen 
minutes later, when we had got rid of our snowy 
outer garb, Joe raised his drawn face from his 
hands, and said: 

“Bad to killdem white snowbird; but you good 
man. Run like bull moose, else los’.” 
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PART OF THE SCENERY. 


he traveller along New England roads is 
sometimes forced to ask his way in spite 
of maps and guide-books. The information 
he receives may or may not be what he desires, 
but it is generally enlightening in one way or 
another. 
“Can you direct me to Wilson’s Cascade ?” asked 
a foot traveller of an old man who sat sunnin 
himself in the doorway of a great barn which st 
close to the road. 
The old man squinted his eyes and took an 
exhaustive survey of the questioner before he 


poke. 

“Take your first right and follow it 
to a fork where there’s a clump 0’ rry 
bushes,” he said, slowly, “and then strike off to 
the left. Follow that road till you come to the 
next cross-road, and then bear off to your left 


till ou come 


n. 
“When you’ve gone a piece on that road—’tisn’t 
much more’n a path—you’ll come on Abe Sim- 
mons’s house. You’ll know him because he wears 
plaid overalls, and I never saw anything like ’em 
anywhere else. Green and blue pldid, they are, 
and she makes ’em for him. Some say they like 
the looks of ’em and some don’t. I’ve heard 
different feelings semnceees but, anyway, you 
can’t keep from laughing when you set eyes on 
’em, I'll wager. There was a man —” 

“Excuse me, but I have only ust so much time,” 
said the traveller. ‘Will Mr. Simmons direct me 
to the cascade ?” 

The old man blinked at him for a moment. 

“TI presume to say he can,” he answered; “but 
after you’ve seen those plaid overalls a little mess 
o’ water running over a little mess o’ rocks will 
seem pretty tame to ye.” 
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THE ‘‘CHIPPEWAY BREAKFAST.” 


n incident in the life of Gen. Winfield Scott, 
told by himself very rarely, well illustrates 
how trifles may change the current of 

events. It was a trifle which saved his life at 
what is known as the “Chippeway breakfast.” 
On July 4, 1814, General Scott’s brigade had been 
skirmishing all day with General Riall’s forces, 
and had driven the enemy down toward the town 
of Chippewa. The two armies were encamped on 
both sides of the creek. 
Just at dusk a man came to General Scott with 
a message from a lady who lived in a large house 
on the —— side of the creek. She asked that 
a sentinel might be placed at the bridge to prevent 
straggling soldiers from going to her house. Her 
husband was in Canada, she wrote, and she was 
alone with her five children, save for the presence 
of one friend, a young i a Word was sent that 
her request would be granted. 
“Early the next morning the same peones 
e 


again i: ared,” says General Scott, “bearin 
lady’s thanks and the request that I, with as 
many of my staff as I chose to bring with me, 


would breakfast with her that day. 

“Acting on the impulse of the moment, I called 
two of my aids and returned with the messenger. 
Our hostess met us cordially, and at once ushered 
us into the dining-room, where we were presented 
to a charming youn lady. It was a rare pleasure 
for us to be in ladies’ society or to sit down to 
a well-ordered table, and we were prepared to 
9 the meal. 

“Before we had broken our fast Lieutenant 
Watts rose from the table to get his bandanna, 
which had been left in his hat at a side table 
near the window. Glancing out, he saw Indians 
approaching the house on one side and redcoats 
on the other, with the evident intention, of sur- 
rounding the house and capturing us. 

“General, we are betrayed!’ he cried. 


| 





“Springing from the table, we ran from the house 


and as fast as our legs would carry us toward our 
own =e. Several shots were fired after us, but 
we were fortunate enough to escape unhurt. 

“But for the bandanna we should have been 
captured. 

“It was a most mortifying experience for me that 
I should so heedlessly have walked into a trap. 





And yet, even to this day, I am not sure that my 
intended to betray me.” 


hostess 
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utside here in the city the burning pavements 


O lie ; 


There’s heat and grime and blown black dust to 
help the day go by; 
There’s the groaning of the city like a goaded, 
beaten beast. 
I know a place where God’s great trees go up to 
meet His sky 
Like an army green with banners, and a happy 
wind released 
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branches high. 











the fox. Again 

the opposite side. The a halted, and were 
a put on the trail. This time, also, the fox was 
gone about thirty minutes, and came back and 
repeated his ippecnermens? with the log for the 
third time. n one of the hunters remarked 
that every time the rascal came out of the log he 
looked fresh, although the chase had been going 
on for five hours. e dogs, on the contrary, were 
becoming wearied. 

To cut short this true story, after the fox had 
made his fourth entrance into and his fourth exit 
from the log, one of the hunters securely stopped 
up the exit. In about thirty minutes the fox ran 
into the log for the fifth time. The entrance was 
quickly stopped up; the hunters cut into the log 
and extracted—three full-grown foxes. 

By taking turns the foxes had worn the dogs 
out without tiring themselves. - 


he ran into the log and out on 
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A NOTABLE EXCEPTION. 


he thing that most impressed Margaret on 
ts her first visit to the Old World was the 
tombs of noted people who had met a 
violent end. Kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
lords, ladies, soldiers and priests—all, it seemed 





y |} to her, had been poisoned, stabbed, beheaded, 
Goes swinging like a merry child among the | drowned, or burned at the stake. 


| of the celebrated dead had been beheaded, and 


In Paris most 


Outside here in the city there’s a poison in the air— after a few days in that city the little girl began 
The fevered, heavy hand o’ heat that smites and | to be really depressed by the list of horrors which 


will not spare ; 


| she deciphered from various tombs and monu- 


There’s little comfort in the night—there’s tor- | ments. One day, says the New York Tribune, she 


ment in the day. 


| was taken to Napoleon’s tomb, and soon became 


I know a place where cool and deep the quiet lake | plunged in deep thought. 


lies bare; 
All day about its shaded brink the 
dart and play, 
And willows dip their finger-tips like dainty ladies 
there. 


Oh, the heart of me is hungering for my own, own 
place ; 
I’m tortured with the slaying heat, the dizzy, 
headlong race. 
Oh, for the soft, cool touch of grass about my 
tired feet, 
The breath of pine and cedar blown against my 
weary face, 
The lip-lap of the water like a little song aid 
sweet, ‘ 
And God’s green trees and God’s blue skies above 
me for a space. 


O 
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COOKED TO ORDER. 


parks and fine new buildings is a part of 
the city where old-time customs Still linger. 


It is back of Center Market, in that no man’s | 


wild birds | “=. 


utside of the Washington of statues and | 


“Was he a nice man, papa?’ she asked, at 
s—that is—well—on the whole, he wasn’t so 
very bad.” 

“And he did lots, didn’t he?” 

“Of course—he led armies—and was made 
Consul of France and finally emperor, but Water- 
loo finished him, and then —” 

“Did he die?” 

“ Afterward —but first they sent him to St. 
Helena.” 

“What I meant was, did he die plain, papa? 
Oh, just tell me that he died plain!” and Margaret 
clas her hands. 

“Perfectly ‘plain,’ I’m happy to say.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret, unclasping her hands and 
drawing a deep breath of satisfaction. 
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LOCAL DISTINCTIONS. 


he spirit of democracy, which hates sham 
formality, was the motive in the rebuke of 
a travelling salesman to a party of State 
senators whom he met at the boarding-house of 
an interior town. They were on their way to the 
capital, says the Philadelphia Times, and were 
compelled to wait over for a change of cars 
| during dinner-time. 





land which lies between the market and the mall. | 


There runs a broad street where negroes, seem- 
ingly without a care, recline in the shade of trees 
near small carts laden with market produce. The 


Washington Times says that there are always | 
several outdoor cooks ready to supply hot food, 


and among them one old “aunty,” whose only 
equipment is a frying-pan and a box. 


As soon as she arrives in the morning she 
gathers some bits of dry wood, and piles them 


ready for a fire. Then she takes a seat upon the | 


box, fills and lights a clay pipe, and contentedly 
awaits the coming of patrons. 

A _— negro appears. 

“Howdy do, ma’am?’’ says he, sauntering care- 
lessly up 6 nice mawnin’, 
ma’am!”” 

She removes the pipe from her mouth and nods 
an assent. 


her. “ Powerfu 


Their conversation soon revealed to the other 
guests that they were newly elected “Solons,” full 
of the dignity of their position, and anxious to 
make an impression on each other and everybody 
with whom they came in contact. 
| Their ponderous diction at table disgusted the 
|salesman. It was “Will the gentleman from 
| Bilgeville have the butter?” and “Will the gentle- 
|}man from Painted Post pass the bread?” and 
ie s the gentleman from Nowhere Junctien 
| care for the pickles?” and “Did the gentleman 
| from Signboard Township enjoy the trip?” 
| Even the natives present began to squirm under 
| the excessive ey |! of it all, so that there was 
| a hearty laugh when the salesman, turning to the 
| negro waiter, asked with fine burlesque of what 
| the French call the “grand manner” : 
| “Will the gentleman from Ethiopia bring another 
| cup of coffee?” 


| S is 


“What you got to-day?” he asks, looking about | 


him. 
“Fish,” says aunty, “and it’s mighty nice, 


° 
— 


nile. 
“What's it wuth?” pursues the patron, in a 
casual tone. 

“Ten cents!” This in scornful accents, meant 
to reflect upon the paltry price. 

“Well, cook me some. ow long will it be?” 

“Go set down,” says the old woman, “and don’t 
you mind how long it will be. You ain’t gwine to 
perish befo’ hit’s done.” 

She rises and proceeds to feel in the box, while 
the patron retires to the shade, and a himself 
over to the joys of contemplation. unty draws 
forth from the box a s , ready cleaned, and an 
ancient case-knife. She saws off a portion of the 
fish, and then restores the remainder to the box. 
She brings forth her frying-pan, puts the slice of 
fish into it, lights the fagots, and resumes her 


pipe. 

Rart-drivers and hueksters catch the savory 
smell, and cast longing glances. Pedestrians turn 
that way, and all the time aunty sits serene. 
Finally she rises with a grunt, takes out the fish, 
sprinkles the seasoning upon it, and sets it before 
her guest. 

“Yessir,” she says, in response to a query, “I 
sho’ kin cook fish. I’s ben cookin’ fish for mo’n 
thirty yuhs, en | kin cook hit. I’s ben er cookin’ 
heah sence befo’ Abe Linkum’s time, en I’s 
gwiue ter keep on t’well I die, I reckon.” 
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FOXES IN RELAYS. 


ightly are foxes considered cunning when 
R they can combine their efforts and by 
“team work’? outwit a whole pack of 
hounds and a field of hunters. Last spring, writes 
a prominent North Carolina fox-hunter in the 
Richmond Dispatch, four hunters with a pack of 


& 


forty dogs were chasing a fox. The chase had | 


been going on for two hours or more, the fox 
running in a circle not more than three miles in 
diameter, when the hunters assembled on a knoll 
near the center of the cirele which Reynard 
appeared to have described for himself. 

The knoll overlooked a ravine about one hun- 
dred yards distant from where the hunters had 
taken their stand. Across the ravine, which was 
about seventy-five feet wide, had fallen a giant 
chestnut-tree, which time and the elements had 
stripped of its bark. 

One of the hunters saw the fox come into sight, 


with the dogs four or five hundred yards behind. | 


The fox ran straiglit to the chestnut-tree and 
disappeared therein. Up to this time it had not 
been known that the log was hollow. 

In a few seconds the fox emer; from the other 
end of the log on the opposite side of the ravine, 
and made off through the forest. The dogs ran to 
the log, and there stopped. The hunters watched 
them for a few minutes, and then the master of 
the hunt called them across the ravine, put them 
on the scent, and away they went again in full 


ery. 
Th about thirty minutes Reynard once more 
came in sight with his tail up, and showing no 
signs of weariness. The dogs were somewhat 
farther behind than before. The hunters watched 


AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT. 


he author of “Collections and Recollections” 

. relates a personal experience of having said 

a “thing one would rather have left unsaid.” 

Even after the lapse of twenty years, he adds, the 

| recollection of the sensations of the moment turns 
him hot with chagrin. 


A remarkably pompous clergyman, a diocesan 
inspector of schools, once showed me a theme on 
\a riptural subject, written by a girl who was 
| trying to pass from the rank of a pupil-teacher to 
| the rank of schoolmistress. The theme was full of 
| absurd mistakes, over which the inspector laughed 
| uproariously. 
| “Well, what do you think of that?” he inquired, 
| when I handed back the paper. 
| “Oh,” said I, in perfectly good faith, “the mis- 
| takes are bad enough, but the writing is far worse. 

It really is a disgrace.” 

“The writing? What, my writing!” said the 
inspector. “I copied the theme out myself.” 
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ALL SIRLOIN. 

olman F. Day’s “Pine-Tree Ballads” tells 
| H in verse a number of stories that actually 
| happened “down in Maine,’ and are 
remembered there to-day by old narrators. One 
relates to Barney MceGauldric, a landlord of that 
State, at whose house famous men liked to stay, 
that they might enjoy a merry joke. 


Barney was always loyal to his friends. At one 
time a new meat dealer came to town, and tried 
to secure the landlord’s trade. 

“I have always bought meat of Jed Haskell,” 
said Barney, “‘and I guess I won’t change.” 

“But,” said the other, “old Haskell doesn’t 
know his business. He doesn’t even know how to 
cut meat.” 

“Well,” drawled Barney, “I’ve always found 
that he knows enough about it to cut sirloin steak 
clear to the horn, and that’s good enough for me.” 


ih 
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UNBOUNDED JOY. 


lady whom the Milwaukee Sentinel repre- 

A sents as an earnest member of a local 

German class has learned to read German 

a little, but has not mastered the pronunciation of 

the language. At a recent meeting of the class 

she gave them more amusement than they got out 
of the German humorists they were reading. 


One of the questions in the lesson for the day 
was, “Are you not glad you are able to learn 
German?” 

The question was, of course, in German, and 
the answer was, “Ja, gewiss,” which means, “Yes, 
certainly.” : 

When she was called upon to read the question 
and answer, the lady upset the whole class by 
saying: 

“Ya; gee whizz!” 
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A WONDERFUL CUPBOARD. 


ittle Ruth had a discontented look 

L on her face. She sat by the 

open window idly turning the 
leaves of the geography which she 
held in her hand. 

“Oh dear me!”? sighed she. 

The sigh was so deep and the 
little girl’s face so sober that Aunt 
Anne glanced up from her work. 

“What is the matter now?” 
inquired aunty. 

“Oh, I’m so tired of learning 
these troublesome lessons, and every 
day just when I want to have a good 
time mamma will say, ‘Now, Alice, 
it is time for your lessons.’ What’s 
the use of studying so much, 
aunty ?”” 

Aunt Anne was silent a moment, 
and then she said to the little girl, 
“Let me answer your question by 
telling you about a curious cupboard 
which I possess. It is not large, 
although it contains numberless 
little shelves which have the singular 
property of expansion, that is, 
| becoming larger, if you place things 
upon them; and strange to say, 
although so small, it is impossible to 
completely fill it.” 

“Why, I never remember seeing 
it,” said Alice, now thoroughly 
interested. 

“You have seen the outside, as 
you will find when I have finished telling you 
about it.” 

“How long have you had the cupboard, 
aunty ?” 

“Ever since | was born; and every day for 
thirty-five years I have been putting 
something into it.” 

“Why, it must be a queer cup- 
board !”? said Alice, with a puzzied 
look on her face. 

“Yes; and another strange thing 
about it is that you can choose 
beautiful, useful articles or ugly, 
worthless ones to fill it with. Now, 
if you had a cupboard like this, 
which would you place on its 
shelves ?”? 

“Why, aunty, the pretty things, of 
course! I would never put anything 
ugly into a cupboard of mine, if I 
could help it.” 

“Well, Alice, although I think as 
you do, yet sometimes I grew care- 
less, and placed worthless articles 
on its shelves. And then, too, it is 
very difficult to remove anything 
after you have firmly placed it in 
position.” 

“Why, this is the most curious 
cupboard I ever heard of!” ex- 
claimed the little girl “How I 
should like to see it!’ 

“What if I tell you that you are 
the owner of one yourself, Alice ?” 

“Surely you are joking, aunty.” 

“No, indeed. Can you not guess 
its name? It is our brain or mind. 
It has a place for everything, and if 
we fill it with the beautiful, the good and the 
true, we must commence when young to lay 
treasures upon its shelves. Day by day we add 
either good or bad to its store, although we may 
not always be conscious of what we are doing. 

“Do you remember what you learned at school 
the other day for a memory gem ? 

“For the thoughts you do not speak 

Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 
There is a shelf for each of your studies, and if 
you learn that lesson in geography you will filla 
little more of the space for that particular study.” 

“T understand now, aunty,” 
“When I am studying I will remember that I 
am filling my cupboard with useful and beautiful | 


things. ” 

| unless, of course, you don’t need any help— 
perhaps you like to wipe dishes! 

dear me, how Betty doesn’t like to! Although 

now it isn’t nearly as bad, since she made a 

play of it. It’s almost fun now. 

When you are ten years old you can makea 
play out of almost anything. That is the advan- 
tage of being ten years old. You will be sur- 
prised how much it helps—ask Betty. 

“Come, girls — dishes!” mamma calls, after 
tea. In the mornings and at noons there are 
the lessons, and mamma washes them herself. 

“Dishes! Dish-es! 
and two volunteers appear. Glory is the older, 
and washes; Betty wipes. She waits until the 
drainer is full of shiny, bubbly glasses and 
spoons. Then she begins. 

“Oh dear,” she groans dismally, 
debts I owe! 
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BETTY’S WAY. 
t helps Betty. 


“how many 


I must begin right off and pay 
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said Alice. | 


You might try it some time, | 


Betty—_|, 


Call for volunteers!” [ 




























NUTS TO CRACK. 
Ss BOOS 


1. 
ACROSTIC, 
Cross-words, 
A bed that’s like a little boat. 
A foreign peak that travellers quote. 
A drop would spoil your Sunday coat. 
AD or, gan with a jarring note. 
A land where men would like to vote. 
An American author the + > hide, 
The finals will tell you the place where he 


say ae} es 


died. 
2. 
BAZAAR PUZZLE. 
I lately visited an Oriental city for the pur- 


boses of sightseeing and shopping. I found 
n that city all of the following things; what 
city did 1 visit? 

Lions, ocelots, teals, colts, ants, insect, 
seal, apes, cats, tails, "ale, ices, pines, pat- 
ties, cates, onions, oats, oils, paints, lotions, 


coats, capes, caps, pants, pattens, canes, 
laces, tapes, soil, soap, jocations, places, 
lanets, coins, cents, loans, tennis, nets, 
Ops, tools, cleats, planes, panels, nails, 
poles, pails, police, cops, plants, cones, 

cots, attics, 


notions, tinsel, notices, — 
coals, napoleon, poets, continents. 


3. 
COMPOUND WORD-BUILDING. 


Example: From an enclosure, a human 
being and a vessel form an art both useful 
and ornamental—pen-man-ship. 

~ From that which has departed, yram- 

matical connective and having owal owed 
nourishment form a minister’s spiritual 
charge. 

From a circular dance, a letter in music 
and a minstrel’s narrative poem form a 
short, lively rural strain. 

From a place of learning, a thousand and 
a well-known flower form a somewhat old- 
fashioned instructor of young folks. 

From a place for stored sweets, a preposi- 
tion and an industrious insect form a fellow 
who fights. 

From having arrived, an exclamation call- 
ing attention and a spotted beast form a tall 
quadruped of the ruminant order. 

From an abbreviation used by corpora- 
tions, serious financial ~-y' | and the initials 
of a great country form a gigantic statue of 
ancient times. 

From a liquid medical preparation, a name for 
a low meadow and the prevailing fashion form a 
general, city and state. 


4. 
SOME TEAS. 
Example: A faithful tea—trusty. 

A dry tea, a damp » tea, a rich tea, a poor tea, 
a strong tea, a weak tea, a shy tea, a proud tea, 
a meek tea, rand tea, a nice tea, a quick tea, a 
cold tea, a ote e tea, a reliable tea, an old tea, a 
hard tea, a bad tea, a glum tea, a lively tea. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
~ first is a little demon, 
ly second a cirele round; 
My third is opposed to darkness, 
My whole is uncivil found, 


II. 
One two is an evil spirit, 
Three never will crooked be; 
My whole is to so exhibit 
That all who wish may see, 
III. 
He brought a big bouquet 
To please his lady fair. 
With flowers rich and gay 
My whole was wreatheéd there, 
He said, “Her first last heart, 
Her voice is rather tart, 
I see my hopes depart.” 
IV. 
My second, partial friends will tell 
You have when ie ean do things well; 
For keeping first, ’tis very neeeneney 
Where pe Mr come and go and seldom tarry. 
That fate I'd third, and pray while seasons roll 
To have some other business (income sure). 
The soldier longs to be my whole, 
And yet my whole he can't e ndure. 


6. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Make the following transformations by chang- 
ing the middle letters: 
Change something of no value to something to 
wear. 
Change something to see to something to eat. 
Change an unfortunate man to an affectionate man. 
Change an old woman to a bird. 
Change a road to something rolled over it. 
( change an article of food to a figure of speech. 
a ay girl. 


NOT INVITED. 


’em up. It will never do to let this goon any! “Why, I’m getting along beautifully!” she | 
longer! ‘There, there’s one debt paid a’ready! | murmurs, presently, and the scowl is certainly 
I begin to feel a little relieved. And that one’s smoothing out. There is a breathless last 
paid, and that one, and that one! I’ll work minute or two, and then a shout of triumph. 
ve-ry hard, and p’r’aps some day,” sighing, “I’ll| “Done!” e eS a mn ty = ieee to climb over. 
be out of debt! What a comfort it will be!” | The towel waves, Betty dances on her toes, | © a meat to lightning. 

She wipes away busily, a little scowl between | the Gray Princess wakes up and purrs her con- ” 
her eyes. The tumbler debts, the spoon debts, | gratulations. Great times! , hes ‘ 
the cup debts are all paid. The plateand saucer) “Oh,” breathes Betty, “it feels so good to be) o eetemermer re esto 
ones come next, and she settles them. | out of debt !”? Sours 0. Donuntz. 12345678 are 75562’8 favorite flowers. She tended 


them so faithfully that in 81632 of the dry weather 


she had some fine plants. She will 143 them in 
LITTLE MILLIONAIRES. 












































453°8 bay window, where the 845 can shine on 
} and they will keep on blooming all winter. 
All the family 45632 with her in being fond of them. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
Sometimes you madly search and search, 
And cannot find me; 
Sometimes from top of highest church 
To lowliest grasses 
The traveller sees me e ‘very where 
His footstep passes. 
You see me on this paper white 
Without your glasses ; 
I’m black or white, I’m always red; 
Now, lads and jasses, 
Perhaps you’ve written me yourselves, 
And also signed me. 


— 
~ 





CLIMBING THE HILL. 


po when frost comes, and keep them in her 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. By Blanche 7. Heath. 
Twenty little millionaires 
Playing in the sun: 
Millionaires in mother-love, 
Millionaires in fun, 
Millionaires in leisure hours, 
Millionaires in joys, 
Millionaires in hopes and plans, 
Are these girls and boys. 


Millionaires in health are they, 
And in dancing blood, 
Millionaires ifi shells and stones, 
Sticks and moss and mud; 
Millionaires in castles 
In the air, and worth 


Happy-go-Lucky and Faint-of-Heart 

Set off on a journey with Only-Try; 
And each was ready to do his part, 

While the sunny hours went merrily by. 
But when the shadows were growing long, 
And the crickets chirping their even-song, 
Up rose like a barrier steep and strong 

A rocky hillside nigh. 


Said Happy-go-Lucky, “Suppose we wait, 
And somebody passing may give us a ride?” 
“ We shall break our necks if we climb so late!” 
Poor Faint-of-Heart in a panic cried. 
But Only-Try, with a resolute eye, 
Looked up at the hill and the sunset sky. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


os 1. O Mary, ten; yet amorn; tenor may; not? 
Quite a million times as much “There is plenty of time,” said Only-Try, Are my; ake to my; mean Troy; jm mare ; 
As castles on the earth. “ And the moon is full, beside.” tray on me; nor ate my; note, Mary; try Nome a 


2. 
port, porter ; 


Prop, proper ; 


scamp, scamper ; post, poster; 
limb, 


So Only-Try, without stay or stop, limber; corn, corner; plumb, 


Twenty little millionaires, 


Playing in the sun; Went clambering up over rock and root, “ ar boarder . butt, 
Oh, how happy they must be, Till he stood at last on the hill’s green top, — ; board, boarder; cent, center; b 

Every single one! In a beautiful clearing, with flowers andfruit. 4 py. joc Shake ’ _ Rine- 
Hardly any years have they, But the other two are waiting still, a : SS. y weg ne ap m4 


Hardly any cares; For nobody lives, or ever will, Mode-sty. Ram-page. Cove-ring. Rep-roach. 








But in every lovely thing That can reach the top of the smallest hill Mole-station. Vase-line. Rest-oration. 
Multimillionaires. By sitting down at the foot! 1. Damaged. Ruthless. Cutlet. Catnip. Ac- 
cordion. Concertina. 
o— ———_~ ee 5. 1. V, toe—veto. 2. Pro, mull, gate—promul- 
—s fe gate. 3. {nn, screw, table—inscrutable. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


T= British Poticy IN SOUTH AFRICA 
was defined by Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial 
secretary, ina speech in the House of Commons, 
July 29th. The former Boer republics are 
treated now as crown colonies, under the entire 
control of the home government ; but there will 
soon be added a nominated official element, and 
later an elected official element, until the ultimate 
goal of full self-government is reached, which 
Mr. Chamberlain believes will be much sooner 
than most persons think possible. Mr. Chamber- 
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HAY FEVER and AST SS cured | to ota CURED. 
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lain declared that the surrender promises made 
to the Boers would be fully kept. 

USSIA AND SuGAR BountiEs.—The con- 

vention agreed to at the recent conference ( 

at Brussels on sugar bounties provides for special | 
duties on sugar imported from countries which | 
pay bounties upon sugar. The Russian govern- 
ment has addressed a note to the governments 
represented in the conference, in which it affirms 
that Russia does not pay sugar bounties, and 
that even if it did, it would regard a higher 
tariff on Russian sugar as a violation of its com- 
mercial treaties with the governments concerned. 
The note expresses the readiness of Russia to | 
enter a general conference for the discussion of 
interferences with international trade. provided 
that the conference should consider other staples 
as well as sugar, and the operations of private 
syndicates as well as government measures. 


IKIN TAXES IN CHINA are local exactions 
levied at various provincial boundaries and 
municipal barriers upon goods transported to the 
interior. Although an annoying impediment to 
commerce, they are somewhat mitigated by an 
arrangement under which the central government 
commutes them for a certain definite tax. The 
first step toward the entire abolition of the likin 
has been taken in a commercial treaty between | 
China and Great Britain, under which the| 
Chinese government agrees to do away with | 
the taxes, in consideration of an extra duty on | 
imported goods. ‘The arrangement is conditional | 
upon acceptance by the other treaty powers. 


ROTECTING KOREAN INDEPENDENCE.— | 
Announcement has been made of an agree- 
ment between Great Britain, Japan and Korea, 
by which the first two powers guarantee the | 
independence of Korea, and pledge her their 
assistance in all important domestic and foreign 
questions. Korea agrees to increase its army 
and navy, and to take other measures for the 
protection of its territory. Ifa foreign loan is to 
be raised Korea agrees to restrict itself to the 
markets of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States. The agreement is generally regarded as 
a check to possible Russian aggressions. 
BE haere Nite DAM FinisHep.—The last coping- 
stone of the Nile dam at Assouan was laid 
July 30th, and it is believed that the entire 
reservoir, which was begun four years ago, will 
be completed by the end of the year. The dam 
is one and a quarter miles long, and is pierced by 
nearly two hundred openings, with steel sluice- 
gates. The reservoir, which is to cost twenty- 
five million dollars, will greatly enhance the 
agricultural prosperity of Egypt by bringing 
waste districts into tillage and enabling wide 
tracts of land to bear two crops a year. 
= “BEEF Trust.”—The Chicago packers 
who were enjoined by the United States 
Cireuit Court, May 20th, from conspiring to fix 
arbitrarily the prices of meat, filed their demurrer 
to the government’s petition for a permanent 
injunction, August 4th. The demurrer raises no 
question of fact, but an issue of law, in the 
denial that it is a violation of the Interstate 
Commerce law for the packers to ship goods and 
price-lists to their own agents in other States. 
If the packers should lose on this issue, they 
would still have a chance to contest the case on 
questions of fact. It is not expected that the 
case will be heard before October. Meantime 
the temporary injunction will remain in force. 
SIGNIFICANT By-ELeEction.—A_ by- 
election in the district of North Leeds, 
England, for a member of the House of Commons, | 
last month, resulted in the choice of the Liberal | 
candidate by a majority of about 800. The) 
district has been represented by a Conservative 
for more than 20 years, and was carried by that 
party two years ago by a majority of 2,500. The 
chief issues which entered into the contest were 
the corn tax, the education bill and home rule. 
The surprising change in the vote indicates an 
impatience with the policy of the government 
which might menace its continued control if the 
opposition were not so divided. 





ECENT DrATHS.—Chief Rabbi Jacob 
Joseph, head of the Orthodox Hebrews of 

the United States, died in New York, July 
28th. Jehan Georges Vibert, a distinguished 
French genre painter, died July 28th, aged 62. 
——Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, president of 
Cornell University from 1885 to 1892, and presi- | 
dent of the University of Wisconsin since 1892, 
died July 26th, aged 67. 








| War of the Rebellion, and my coffee - drinking 














HIT A SOLDIER. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE OF OUR MEN. 

The soldier boys who fought during the Rebel- 
lion went home, as a rule, in pretty bad shape, 
caused by exposure and improper food and the 
use of quantities of coffee, which left its mark in 
the wreck of many a stomach. Merrill Hutchin- 
son of Reading, Mass., tells his experience: 

“T am an old soldier who served all through the 


commenced when | enlisted. I drank it three 
times a day, and at the close of the war returned 
home almost a wreck. 

“For years I had dyspepsia of the worst kind, 
and could not drink anything but warm water or 
warm milk, nor eat enough to hardly keep a man 
alive. After suffering this way for years, and 
half living, I was told by a friend of your Postum 
Coffee. 

“At first Lrefused to even try it, for I thought it 
meant more suffering for me; but at last I con- 
sented, and it did taste mighty good, for I was a 
dear lover of coffee. 

“I waited for the distress in my stomach that 
always had come with common coffee, but it 
never came. I drank it at first very carefully, and 
then got reckless and wanted it every meal; and 
for over five years now have been drinking nothing 
else. I have no dyspepsia now, no trouble about 
eating anything. My weight when I began using 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee was 125 pounds. I 
am now 62 years old and weigh ener 160 pounds, 
and am solid as a rock and able to do a day’s 
work with any of the boys. Now I do not claim 
that Postum Cereal is a medicine, but in my own 
ease it is both victuals and drink. I think that 
when Postum Coffee is properly made it is far 
ahead of coffee.” 








Stockings for Boys. 


OYS as well as men have some 
pride about their stockings; at 
the same time they expect them to 
wear well, in spite of tree-shinning 
and barbed-wire fences. It’s a 
ood stocking that comes up to a 
oy’s test. ‘‘Iron Clads’’ No. 19 
beat the world for wear and good } 
appearance. Triple knit at leg, toe 
and heel means wear, means saving 
of money and mending. 


25 CtS. a pair. 


If your dealer does not keep ‘‘/rom Clads’’ 
. 19 for Boys, send 25 cents for pair, 
post-paid. Four pairs for’$1.00. 
‘*Iron Clads’’ for men, women 
or girls, same price. State size. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


























pease made from one-half acre. 
Lerown throughout the U.S. 

om Room in your gar- 
— to row thousands of dollars’ 


} any Roots gna J for x. - nie fo ae cous 
for postage and wet our booklet ie all show 
Bow. ’s Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. S. A. 
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FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE ee HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. scribe your case, and we will send 
remy the ae complete treatise on the subject of 
ager and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


STAMMER 


*pree ko apy Ye to 
= i any 7 to, Pay postage. 
AGENTS & 


# FOUND AT LAST!! 
‘es WANTED! 


















U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26,'98 & Aug. 
The Stephenson Shirt- Waist 














Better ten knife 
ils ni ov Fi coon 1a sire i 
nails nice, even, ova ape. any desire< 
th. Best for remov ng angnails. 
a ae, Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
« — Manicure Set. Cuts, € leans, Files. 
ld everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 

THE H. C. COOK O©0., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
























SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable 
positions At oy day. 












send to us_ for 
operators ‘ana furnish railroad 
eaoes. Demand exceeds supply. 
Good es. 


Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officiais Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 


Tuition is reasonable ; expenses are 
low ; many students earn their board. 


50- free let tells all 
50- page business opportunity. 4 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY, 
(Established 1872,) 
519 Jack Bldg., 3 ile, Wis. 


Your money back if we Sait to 
do as our catalogue say: 


Elastic Stockings. | 
PATENT SEAMLESS HEBEL. 


h ekly cure Leg Swellings, Varicose 
Vv 2 lcers, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 
We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us), and sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


om, Ly are peculiar in this— 
they a ad WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue — , Btees and direc- 
tions for self-measuring, e 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 












































DAVIDSON 


Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 

of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 


** Moth y 
Free. ie jit sity” 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 















The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a minimum when a Jas. 


Boss Watch 


Case protects the works of the watch f } 
Fy Fy a rom dust and | 


JAS. BOSS | 
‘orn Watch Gases 


are far stronger than solid gold 
lutely close fitting, donot get out of shape, or 


lose their 


years. No matter how much you pa 


yy 
(2 





abso- 


rigidity. Fully guaranteed for 25 
for a 
movement, be sure to have it 
ya! with a Jas. Boss Case. 
he original gold filled case and 
the only on nae poowes by by 50 years of 
service. te us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 
THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


= Te 
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HAT SCHOOL? = ow fon "Burea 


furnishes without charge imparti .. . a Pellable in. 

formation concerning schools of ew gem a bog “a7 
FREE Catalogues of such as will best 

pet ‘ou Reduce Your School Bille. "SPECIAL 

mh eS gy Sr ents in several 
ae leges, Gir! joarding Schoo! 
Miltary, Law, ie ledicine, Dentistry, Music Art, 4 
AMERICAN EDUCA ©O., 817 Dearborn St., Chieago.Jil. 





Stands for all 
in a medi 


SHOT GUN 


made by 
IverjJohnson’s Arms 
& Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS. USA 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YorRK 








THE 
Announcement of 


The Youth's 


Companion’ s 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1902, 


containing full information re- 
garding Awards, Conditions, 
etc., is now ready, and will be 
sent on receipt of name and 
address. 





open to all, with Awards 
for Men, Women 
and Young People. 


All Pictures must be in 
November 1st. 





The Souvenir of 
the 1901 
Exhibition, 


containing reproductions ofthe ¢ 
successful pictures and a list of 
those receiving awards, may be 
had by sending a 2-cent stamp 
with name and address to 


rf 
4 
= 


THE VOUTH’ S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


3 Photographic Department, 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each t+" to help us sell overstock - 
high le bicycles at half factory 


a Any of ther moe Shvor model you want at 


Choice OF i & W. or Record tires 
and best —— ton all our bicycles. 


NM APPROVAL 








before 
2nd ha fhand wheels $3 fo 


$8. 
ak aoa a for our free 
MEAD “aioe ao. Dept. SOL, Chicago. 



































NAT URE @ SCIENCE. | 
AR ON THE JERSEY Mosquito.—New 
Jersey has long been famous for its mos- 
quitoes, and it seems appropriate that the State 
should lead in the scientific warfare on the 
malarial pests. The legislature has appropriated 
$10,000 for a preliminary investigation of the 
subject; but the whole sum being, for some 
technical reason, not available, the governor 
has set aside $1,000 from his emergency fund 
to get the work under way. A scientific inves- 
tigation is to be made in a malarial district of 
the State, where the dreaded anopheles is abun- 
dant, and the result of his inquiries is expected 
to guide the future steps in the campaign. 
o Stupy SourH AMERICAN WEATHER. 
A large blank on the meteorologie map of 


Coen, 
AUG. 21, 1902 ee 





the world has just been filled by the organization 
of a weather office under the Argentine Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. An American, Mr. Walter | 
G. Davis, is at the head of it, and daily weather- | 
maps are published, covering not only Argentina 
proper, but Patagonia. 

ACKWARD LONDON.—Many details of the 

backwardness of the world’s metropolis in 

those applications of practical science with which 
we are so familiar in America have been pointed 
out from time totime. Noneof them is, perhaps, 
more surprising than the absence of telephone 
connections among the London police stations. | 
The householder who finds a burglar on his | 
premises cannot call up the police to assist him. | 
In truth, few private houses in London have | 
teleph®nes, and recently the operations of the | 
police in an important burglary: case were much | 
hampered by the lack of a telephone service at 
Scotland Yard. The fire department refuses to | 
allow private alarm connections with the fire | 
stations. English conservatism is blamed for the 
absence of many of the conveniences of modern | | 
life which the progress of science has afforded 
in almost every other great city more abundantly | 
than in London. 





INE-NEEDLE O1L.—Mr. Hughes, our consul- | 
general at Coburg, thinks there is the sug- 
gestion of a new industry for the pine lands of 
the South and West of our country in the success 
with which the business of extracting and 
preparing pine-needle oil is pursued in the 
Thuringen Mountains of southern Germany. 
This oil finds a sale all over the world, being 
used for pharmaceutical purposes, for medicating 
baths, and soon, while the dried fibers, perfumed 
with a little of the concentrated oil, are used for 
stuffing mattresses and pillows, being sent in 
packages to many markets. 
. 
IME SAVED BY THE Merric System. 
The committee on coinage,. weights and 
measures, in its report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives favoring the adoption of the metric 
system by the United States government, says 
that estimates made by the Department of 
Education and others show that, in the life 
of every child at school, two-thirds of a year 
would be saved by the adoption of the metric 
arithmetic. It is also averred, as a matter of 
evidence, that the metric system and its applica- 
tion to the solution of problems may be learned 
in one-tenth of the time required for gaining 
equal facility in the use of the English system 
of weights and measures. 


femme Rep Spor.—tThe planet Jupiter 
will be one of the astronomical sights of 
this summer, and the enigmatical “red spot’’ 
will again be a favorite object for amateur 
astronomers to point out to their friends who 
wish to see some of the things that telescopes 
reveal. This strange marking has now been 
continuously visible on Jupiter’s southern hemi- 
sphere for 24 years, having made its appearance 
quite suddenly in 1878. There is reason to think 
that it had been faintly visible nearly 10 years 
earlier. During the first two or three years 
after its discovery it was at times very bright, 
almost “fiery red” in color. It has faded since, 
but still shows a reddish tint. Its size has 
changed very little in 20 years. It covers perhaps 
200,000,000 square miles, approximately equal to 
the entire surface of the earth. The spot shows 
a gradual shortening of its rotation period. 
AKING Frost WorK FOR MAn.—An 
interesting application of the freezing 
system in shaft-sinking is exhibited at the 
Washington colliery in England. When the 
shaft had been sunk a short distance, it was 
found that a layer of quicksand 80 feet in depth 
must be penetrated. To prevent the wet sand 
from flowing into the shaft, it was frozen solid. 
A cireular row of holes, forming a ring over 
20 feet in diameter, was made round the 
Shaft, and by means of metal pipes a freezing 
mixture or brine, of chloride of sodium, was 
caused to circulate in the holes. This had the 
effect of freezing the sand, in a circular wall 
~ round the shaft, as hard as‘rock. On the re- 
moval of the soft sand in the center, the frozen 
wall remained intact, protecting the workmen 





from the quicksand behind it. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 


paints soon fade, peel or scale off, and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
appearance 


bright, clean so desirable in the 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of 
the Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, 
Has used Tons and Tons of the Worid- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


cozy cottage home or the elegant mansion. 
meet the needs of the small purse and at the same 
time give the rich, lasting,.protecting effect of a 
first-class paint caused the manufacture of Carrara 








To 


Paint, and it is the best paint for house, barn or | 
fence ; for interior or exterior work it has no equal. | 
It is smoother, covers more surface, brightens and | 
preserves colors, is used on wood, iron, tin, brick, | 
stone or tile and never cracks, peels, blisters or | 


chalks; it does not fade; it outlasts the best white 
lead or any mixed paint, and it covers so much 
more surface to the gallon that it is cheaper in the 
first cost than most cheap paints. 
are a few of the large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Central 
Union Telephone Company; Field Museum, Chi- 
cago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati South- 
ern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box ear to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race- 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs 
and interior finish of stately hotels; from country 
barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm 
residence, suburban home or luxurious city resi- 
dence, Carrara is used because it lasts longer, 
never fades, never cracks, never blisters, never 
peels, covers more surface than the highest priced 
paints and costs less than the cheap mixed paints 
that injure instead of protect. There is but one 
Carrara. It is made by the Carrara Paint Agency. 
General offices, 499 Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and any one having a house to paint should send 
for 50 sample colors, free, of this great paint that 
has stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and 
bear in mind that it is the only paint ever manu- 
factured that is backed by a positive guarantee in 
every case. Write to-day and save half your paint 
bills in the future. 


The following | 





BRAND-NEW. 
NOT A TOY. 


Liquid Pistol ) 


will stop the most vicious one (or man) with- 
out permaneut injury. Valuable to bicy- 
clists, unescorted ladies, cashiers and homes. 


Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 














ONLY ONE YOUNG MAN 
IN EACH TOWN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


We will give an unusually fair and 
profitable offer to the first young man 
in each town who answers this adver- 
tisement. Full particulars mailed 
free as to how some young man in 
each place will make money quickly, 
honestly and pleasantly. Prompt 
reply from only thoroughly reliable 
men desired. (References required. ) 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 





Sinches | 
long. | 





9 East 22d Street, = = New York City. 
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$25,00 half an 


PRorir ns GINSENG 


was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand 
is increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. 
gardens as well as on farms. 
known. Complete booklet 

GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. Address, 


eT AMERICAN GINSENG CO., 
Department 7 Jopt in, Mo. 





Light, Small and COMPLETE 


Weight 
17 ounces 
Measures 

1% inches thick, 
4% inches Wide, 
314 inches high. 
Price 
Complete 


Bocuse GE: | 


$9.00 


Lightness and compactness are merits that are 
more appreciated by the camera owner the more he 
uses his camera. 

In traveling, hunting, fishing, yachting—all the 
forms of out-door life—a camera that goes in the 
pocket, weighs next to nothing, and takes perfect 
pictures is the photographic ideal. 

Amateurs are realizing the manifold benefits of 
using a small, good camera. 
the small plate or film negatives, being the work of 
a fine lens, make beautiful enlargements. 


Waste is avoided and 


The 


Pocket Poco 


for time or instantaneous exposures is a completely 


equipped instrument for artistic work. 


It is fitted with 


arapid rectilinear lens, a ground glass with actuated spring 
back for the use of PLATES OR FILMS; an automatic 
shutter; a 6-inch bellows; a perfect finder for snap- 
shot work. Examine it at your dealer’s, or send for book 
describing the full line of Pocos for 1902. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND-SUPPLY COMPANY 


608 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Can be grown in small | 
Most profitable crop | 
about this wonderful | 
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Memo. for to-day. 

Buy that Propuytactic Toorn 
\Brusu that you intended to 
|get yesterday. 
ne Always sold in a yellow box AS all de alers. Adult 

size, 85c. °C hildren’ s (two sizes), 2 and for book, 


‘Tooth Truths,” mailed free 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 








aia ite . = 
if needful, In office, 

Every Hour store, home or hotel. 
Over in a few minutes, Wash handker- 
| chiefs, fancy collars, cuffs, edging, etc. with 
| PE ARLINE, in basin, rinse well, ’ stretch on 
Mirror, Window, or Marble Slab. Will quick- 
ly dry and come off like new. For this pur- 
pose keep in office, room, valise, a package of 


| Pearline 








| Boys, the best season of the whole year 
| for shooting is coming, and if you don’t 
own a good Rifle better buy a Stevens. We 
make several modelssuitableforyouruse. 
** Stevens-Maynard, Jr."’ $3.00. 
** Crack-Shot"’ $4.00. 
** Favorite’’ $6.00. 


And with a Stevens you may enter our 


RIFLE CONTEST 


| 

| and possibly win one of the 100 Prizes. 
| Besides Rifles we make Pistols and Shot- 
guns. Ask your dealer for a Stevens 
and don’t accept a substitute. If you 
cannot find them we will ship direct. 








Send jc. in stamps for a copy of our new I!lus 
trated Catalogue with cover tn colors. Itisfull 
of information that shooters should know. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 











Box 138, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 








| CA RM ga 


| BRACELET 






The “Carmen” Bracelet. 


Adjustable; fits any wrist or arm and stays 
wherever placed. Patented. Rich, beautiful 
design. Gold-filled and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain You can get 
the “ Carmen ”’ bracelet at jewelry stores. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Offtice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are require 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLIC. 


eral way to a sudden and severe 
pain in the abdomen. Physicians 
recognize many kinds of colic, 
each calling for its own separate 
treatment, which must vary with 
the underlying cause. Lead 
colic, for instance, sometimes 
called “‘painter’s colic,” because painters are the 
class most exposed to it, is a type by itself, and 
may generally be recognized by the presence at 
the same time of a peculiar blue line round the 
gums. This kind is best treated, or at least its 
recurrence is prevented by a change of occupation. 
A more usual form is that brought on by the eating 
of indigestible food and by the presence in the 
intestines of acid matter. Itis often accompanied 
by intense bilious symptoms, which persist until 
the system is relieved of the offending substances. 

The form of colic most to be feared is that called 
cholera morbus. This is most apt to appear in hot 
weather, and although painful, is seldom fatal, 
except to the very young and the very old. It 
may be induced in many ways: by eating unripe 
fruit or,raw vegetables, drinking impure water, 
living where there are masses of decaying garbage, 
or where there is overcrowding in hot weather. 
It will be seen from this list of causes why it is so 
common among the children of the very poor 
of our crowded cities during the hot season. It is 
to this disease that one may trace the awful death- 
rate among tenement children in July and August. 
Happily, much is done each summer to educate 
and help the mothers of these unfortunate little 
ones, but the ravages wrought by the disease in 
the ranks of the very poor are still terrific. 

The rules for the prevention of this complaint 
are simple, as are also the methods of treatment. 
There must be first and always a strict attention 
to cleanliness, especially as the weather grows 
hot. Neglected garbage is as much a poison as 
prussie acid, and an improperly washed nursing- 
bottle as deadly a weapon as a loaded pistol. 
When these and kindred truths are recognized as 
truths by the whole community, rich and poor 
alike, the summer death-rate will immediately 
show improvement. 

People who are subject to this trouble would do 
well to wear constantly a flannel bandage over the 
abdomen, for the least chill while digestion is in 
progress may provoke an attack. During the 
attack much relief may be had by hot applications, 
adrink of hot water with a little ginger added, and 
a very hot foot-bath. Above all, the treatment 
must tend to the immediate removal from the 
system of the offending substances. 
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THE MINISTER’S BUSY DAY. 


A clergyman, whose life above that of men of all 

other professions seems dedicated to a special 
work, must really be a jack of all trades. He must 
be something of a literary man, in order to avoid 
unfavorable criticism of his style, says a city 
clergyman, writing of his experiences in the 
Independent. He must know something of music, 
in order to defend his choir from abuse; he must 
have a politician’s ability to remember names and 
faces, a lawyer’s skill in judging human nature, 
and the executive ability of the head of a depart- 
ment store in organizing the work of his parish. 

If the minister hears that one of his flock is ill 
and hurries through his luncheon to make the 
invalid a call, he is not always rewarded with 
the bit of cheerful gratitude that would really help 
him to digest his hastily swallowed food. Instead, 
he may find the man disgruntled and hurt because 
his minister has not called before. If the patient 
is not too ill, the clergyman perhaps defends 
himself in some such manner as this: 

“Has the doctor been here?” he asks. 

“Oh, yes.” * 

“How did he know you were ill?” 

“T sent for him.” 

“Well, did you send for me ?” 

After the call the clergyman hurries back to his 
house and finds some one soliciting help which 


he would give if he could: advice on a subject of | 


which he knows nothing, money for a medical 
dispensary in Turkey or India. He may have to 
straighten out the moral difficulty of some youth, 
or solve a great ethical problem for him in twenty 
minutes. Morality is his trade, so to speak, and 











people come to him as they would go to a barber, 
to be served “while you wait.” 

Often a clergyman with sympathy and humor 
can do much in the twenty minutes. A young man 


| comes in, eager to talk over his troubles with a 


fellow man. He begins an incoherent story, and 
rambles farther and farther from the point. 

Finally the pastor draws him up with, “ Yes, 
yes, but who’s the girl?” 

Then the story comes out—the simple story of a 
wooing and a single refusal. 

“Well,” says the pastor, reminiscently, “I once 
knew a fellow in just the same predicament.” 

“And did he commit suicide?” 

“No. She has been his wife for twenty years.” 

With this piece of common sense he dismisses 
his caller, and gets in nearly an hour of uninter- 
rupted work on his sermon. 


* © 


APPLYING THE ARGUMENT. 


M: Johnson and his friend Mr. Leone had a 

never-ending dispute as to which possessed 
the greater advantages, land or water. Mr. John- 
son, having an experience of the sea which was 
confined to a short and hapless trip across rough 
waters in a sailboat, could not say enough in 
condemnation of what he termed the “aqueous 
element,” while Mr. Leone, who was a born sailor, 
had little fondness for the land. 


“Anyway, water’s more important,” Mr. Leone 
urged one evening, as he sat with his chair com- 
fortably tilted back and his feet resting close to 
Mr. Johnson's stove. ‘“Didn’ you know dat if de 
air we breeve didn’ hab water in it we’d die 
off jess like flies? And all de worl’ knows dat it’s 
de dust—dat is, de land separated an’ floatin’ 
round in de air—it’s de dust dat makes folks 
sneeze an’ catch cold, an’ hurts de eyesight an’ 
carries all kinds ob diseases an’ dirt!” 

Mr. Leone nae. triumphant, and Mr. Johnson 
regarded him with a calm and inscrutable smile. 

“You jess step out an’ down to de ogy he said, 
slowly, “an’ after you’ve broke a hole in de ice you 
stick your head in an’ take good long brefs of dat 
water for ten minutes. I'll stay right in dis room 
an’ let my ol’ woman use de broom libely for de 
same length ob time, an’ I’ll take my breevin’ 
close to dis stove. I’m ob de ’pinions dat if you’ll 
do dat you’ll neber hab no more argufyin’ ’bout de 
matter wid me.” 


* © 


BROTHERHOOD. 


O” winter Miss Jane Addams and her asso- 

ciates of Hull House, Chicago, tried in vain 
to get the Italian women in the settlement to go 
to the socials. The women sent their husbands 
instead, and as may be imagined, it was not the 
easiest thing in the world for the club to entertain 
a roomful of heavy Italian laborers. 


But they had refreshments, which every one 
could understand, and gradually the Italians 
began to feel at home and to contribute to the 
entertaining. 

One of them could do a number of pretty tricks, 
such as one sees in the streets of Naples. Another 
had a charming voice and could sing rousing 
songs, and before long the “Italian” evenings 
went happily. At the close of one such evening 
a worker, drawn into the club from a humble 
locality, said to Miss Addams: 

“I’m ashamed of the way I used to talk about 
dagoes. I used to say we must move off the 
street because there were so many — coming 
in. But they are just like other people, only you 
have to take more pains to find it out.” 


* © 


THE SOIL WAS NOT CONGENIAL. 


t was Aunt Rebecca’s first visit to her niece, a 

city girl, who had married a few years before 

and begun housekeeping in a pretty town in 
southern Michigan. 


“Myrtle,” she said, lookin 
window one morning, “you have a fine patch of 
ound here that seems to be going to waste. 
don’t you plant peach-trees? They grow 
beautifully in this climate.” 

“No, aunty,” replied the young wife, “the soil is 
too poor. I have tried it.” You remember those 
canned peaches you sent me year before last? 
They were the finest I ever saw—finer than any 
that grow here. Well, I saved the stones, and 
without saying arms to Robert about it I 
planted them out there in the yard; but not one 
of them ever came up—not a single one!” 


out of the kitchen 


* © 
A CHANGE HAD COME OVER HIM. 


here are some things in this world for which 
not even the most profound rural philosopher 
can account to his own satisfaction. 


“TI never saw an animal move so slowly before 
in all my life!” cried an exasperated traveller in a 
New ~ameniee stage, behind which the clouds 
of a rapidly rising storm were growing blacker 
every moment. “Can’t the horse go any faster? 
You had an excellent one ten years ago, when I 
used to spend the summer here.” 

“That’s the cur’ous thing about it,” said the 
driver, gazing first at his steed and then at the 
uneasy passenger in a mildly speculative way. 
“This hoss is the very same identical hoss that 
I drove that summer. I don’t know what in 
tunket’s got into him! He seems to have lost his 
animation.” 


* © 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


disposition to look always on the bright side 

of things spares its possessor much unhappi- 

ness, but when the cheerfulness rests upon 

reasoning so unsound as Mr. Dolan’s there must 
some time come an awakening. 


Mr. Dolan had lost his pon at the mill, owing 

to his persistent habit of tardiness, and in conse- 

quence his wife was “low in her moind.” But 
lan was as cheerful as ever. 

“Now don’t be losin’ your smoiles, Norah, 
darlin’,” he said, oanney “Oi’m out o’ wurrk, 
to be sure, but ‘twas only a dollar a day Oi got. 
If Oi’d been gettin’ two dollars, our loss Voute be 
twoice as bad. Kape that in moind, darlin’, and 
not be complainin’.’ 

& bh 


AN EXTRAVAGANT COMPLIMENT. 


young woman from the North had a class of 
dusky pupils whom she instructed in reading 
and writing three times a week. 


They admired her, and one evening a member 
of the class undertook to inform her of the senti- 
ments of her pupils. 

“O Miss Jennie,” he said, earnestly, “as we see 
you sitting here reading to us, dere’s — one ting 
we-all tinks of—a fair white rosebud in de middle 
ob a bowl o’ ’lasses!”’ 





STAMPS. 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
» Mauritius, Natal.Cape G. H.,Cuba, 


Costa_Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 
ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 


New list Free. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 


sion. L. Bb. DOVER & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALABASTINE 


fects that you can get_without using poisonous paper 
or glue mines. Write for free information. 


ALABASTINE CO., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Free Tuition in the 
Kodak Correspondence 
School of Photography 


to every owner of a Kodak or Brownie 
Camera who purchases a one dollar copy 
of “ Picture TaKing and Picture Making.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





We want to tell you of the 
durable and san yf wall 


bo c en ASAP TING. 





Circular by mail 
upon request. 
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MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 


_ _ MALLEABLE IRON 
| AND STEEL RANCE. 


Where we have no dealer 
d Dir 
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Malleable Lron will not crack 
warp or break. Polished steel 


400 miles 
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SPECIAL FREE TRIAL. 
We will ship anywhere an 
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Young men, are you satisfied with your present eo and income, 
portant in t 


or would you like to know more, be more im 
money? This is an age of specialists. 
and master it; then the world will pay well for your services. 


and make more 


Perhaps you are tied down by circumstances, an 


sary to go to a technical training-school—then let 
he study hours are foe time you can give toit. Your lesson 
e 
ou act —— you can take advantage 
‘or almost nothing. By vote of the Trustees of the 


is your own home. 
ames are examined and corrected by 
ewoneyeen. | and easy. If 
course and secure a technical education 


the school 


he world’s work 
‘Take up some special study 


cannot spare the time or money neces- 
come to you. The study room 


rs, and meee peony is made clear, 
of our correspond ce 


American School of Correspondence we have for some time been issuing to deserving 


young men a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


These scholarships provide a full technical education in Electrical, Mechanical, Loco- 
ne and toltonary Engi 


motive, Mari 
char, wes tuition. 
indefinit 


neering, Heating, Plumbin: 
Of course no institution could be expec 
ely ; we therefore announce that this offer 


and Ventilation — without 
continue such an offer 


Withdrawn September 30th. 


Applications for scholarships postmarked later than mj opted 30th can be accepted only 


at regular fees ($50. 
of postage and text-books. 


.00). Students awarded scholarships wi 
Full instruction given in Mechanical 


1 be expected to bear the expense 
Drawieg with each course. 


Examination credits count toward Degree in resident technical school. 
For Information and Handbook giving Courses, Methods, Terms, etc., address the Registrar, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, BOSTON, MASS. 








R@OU can find MENNEN’s almost everywhere. 
3 W hether it be the toilet table of the débutante, the 
nursery of a happy home or the knapsack of Uncle 
Sam’s soldier, you will find the toilet powder that has 


Mennen’s Face 
On Every Box. 


For all the uses that demand a toilet powder at 
any season of the year be sure and get MENNEN’S, 
the best known and.most widely used. 


Never Accept a 
Substitute for 
MENNEN’S. 


25c. Bye” 


Sample Free. 


Gerhard 
Mennen Co., 
20 Orange Street. 


Newark, 
N. J. 














